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He gets a FCIGHER PRICE and PROFIT 


The Marshall Farm in Massachusetts Has Established 
a Reputation for the Beautiful Finish 
How Mr. Marshall “Cashes In’ 
Sales of the Soft Varieties of Dessert Apples. 


N A RECENT TRIP through apple 
O orchards in New England, we had 
the pleasure of visiting the Marshall 
arm, operated and managed by George A. 
Marshall. We had been told that Mr. 
Marshall has been quite successful in the 
use of corrugated boxes for packing apples 
We found it is the “soft” or “out-of-hand” 
eating varieties which are packed in cor- 
rugated boxes for the most part. Before de- 
scribing his packing process, we believe you will find it 
interesting to know something about Mr. Marshall, his 
orchards and their care and management. 

Mr. Marshall meets his problems a little better than 
half way and solves them with good judgment. He ex- 
pects intelligent co-operation from his assistants but 
asks no more from others than he expects from him- 
self. He is always busy and his example is reflected 
by those under him. His orchards, his packing houses 
and other buildings give the appearance of an intelli- 
gently managed and well operated business organization. 


Orchard Practices 


The Marshall Farm, located about two miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass., on the beautiful rolling hills which 
surround that city, contains 120 acres of bearing trees. 
It is a beautiful sight to see the hillsides covered with 
trees, each bearing its full quota of clean, healthy 
fruit. 

A cover crop of grass holds the top-soil and the 
ground is cultivated three -feet from the trees on all 
sides. Each tree is protected from gnawing rodents by 
a three-inch mesh galvanized wire encircling the tree 15 
inches high. Trees are sprayed from eight to 12 times 
a year, depending on necessity. 


For a dozen or more years, Mr. Marshall has used dry 
his spray operations and attributes his 
uniform success in control of apple scab and the beautiful 
finish of his fruit to the continuous use of this material. 
Scientific thinning is practiced in the Marshall orchards, 


lime-sulphur in 


giving size and color to the fruit. 
Feeding the Trees 
information on the 


When asked for 


per acre, spread broadcast around the trees. 


not think of not feeding our trees with some chemical fer- 
tilizer every year. 
set out and they have done very well for us. 
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Quality Apples. 


kind of fertilizer 
used and its manner of application, Mr. Marshall replied: 
“We fertilize with a 5-8-7 fertilizer, about 1000 pounds 
We would 


We have done it ever since they were 
It looks to 














By A. R. BLACK 


me as if a tree should be fed the same as anything else 
in order to get the very best results.” 

Nothing is left to chance in this orchard. It is Mr. 
Marshall's belief that the tree must be fed to properly 
produce and he backs his conviction with practice. The 
appearance of the trees and the fruit they bear are 
ample proof that fertilization has been carefully studied. 

Realizing that labor and effort had been intelligently 
expended to produce the best results in his orchard, we 
told Mr. Marshall that some apple growers excuse the 
small size of their fruit by the statement that “God 
grows little apples as well as the large ones.” With a 
tinge of disgust in his voice he remarked that “God 
does not prevent the orchardist from assisting nature.” 


At Harvest Time 

Galvanized pails, with wide tops are used for pick- 
ing. In the bottom of each pail a litter of grass and 
leaves acts cushion. The apples are laid, not 
dropped, in the pails. Transferring from pails to field 
boxes is done by hand. Not once did we see a picker 
“pour” or “dump” 
Bruising is eliminated 


as a 


apples from a pail into a field box. 
picking 


in the and handling 


Delicious, which are packed on their sides 


of Its High 


’ 
on 








Above. Corrugated boxes, with partitions and dividing pads come 
folded flat and tied in compact bundles 
Left. Boxes sealed and labeled for shipment 
Right. Each apple is wrapped in printed oiled wrappers and 
packed in the corrugated boxes with stem end up, 


This careful handling is not slow, 
Com- 
with 


processes, 
as pickers soon learn to work rapidly. 
petent foremen are constantly present 
each group of pickers. 

At the packing house the 
graded, sorted and inspected by experienced 
very carefully grade for size, 
These same women 


apples are 


women who 
shape, color and quality. 
pack them into the corrugated boxes. 


These boxes come from the box maker 
folded flat and tied in bundles, with their partitions 
also folded flat and the partitions and dividing pads, 
all made of corrugated paperboard, also tied in bundles. 


They require very little storage room and setting them 
up ready for use is an operation that requires only a 
small amount of time. 

The box is set up by opening it and folding the bot- 
tom flaps across the bottom opening. The first set, or 
tier, of partitions is set in the box and packing begins. 
The cell size in the partitions is just large enough to 
hold that particular size of apple. However, being made 
and will 


of corrugated paperboard, they are pliable 

allow a variation of one-quarter of an inch in size. The 

filled boxes present a very attractive appearance. 
The cost of these boxes with partitions and layer 


pads will average a very little more than the tub style 
bushel baskets. The boxes used by Mr. Marshall are of 
extra quality and cost him somewhat more but the 
prices he gets for his fruit warrant the extra expendi- 
ture. 

At the Marshall orchards the packing of apples be- 


gins with the picking season and continues until 
February first. A cold storage plant with a capacity 
of 5000 bushels is located on the premises. 


Apples not shipped when picked and packed 
are held in storage. 

The Marshall orchards sell between 38000 
and 4000 paperboard boxes of apples annually 


—, j : a8 ° ° ~ 
i in addition to their sales in wooden boxes. The 
sooo quality and the method of packing have made 


satisfied customers who have, by their recom- 
mendation, heavily increased that part of the 
trade. 
Honest Grading and Proper Packing Pays 
We asked Mr. Marshall whether, in his 
opinion, there is a market, at favorable prices, 
for all the Extra Fancy apples grown in the 
eastern half of the country if honestly graded 
and properly packed. He (To Page 22) 
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“ BROOKS’ CFRUIT CSPOT” 


A Spasmodic Epidemic Ruined the Apple Crop in the 
Ohio Valley Last Fall, Causing Damage of Over One 
It Is Not Regional and May Be- 


Ohio Valley in 1928 there were excel- 

lent indications for a bumper crop of 
high-grade apples. A few days before pick- 
ing time, small greenish-red sunken spots 
began to appear on the fruit. By the time 
the apples were harvested, these spots had 
so increased in number as to give the fruit 
the appearance of having the small pox. In- 
stead of having first-grade apples, the bulk 
of the crop went into seconds, or even culls. 
Inspectors estimated that a loss of well over 
a million dollars resulted. 

The epidemic was entirely unexpected, 
though the disease has caused spasmodic 
losses in the Ohio Valley for more than 15 
years. It is caused by a fungus. Jico- 
sphaerelli pomi, which was first studied in 
New Hampshire by Brooks in 1912. Since 
that time, it has caused rather severe losses 
throughout the New England states and occasionally 
elsewhere. 

The disease became prevalent enough in Ohio about 
1920 to warrant investigations. The results of experi- 
ments conducted in 1921 and 1922 were published in 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Monthly 
Bulletin. Volume VIII, May-June, 1923. Until this 
time, in fact, up until last year, the disease caused 
very little loss except in very few orchards. 

During this period attempts were made to experi- 
ment with it but results were difficult to obtain because 
ef the spasmodic action of the fungus. Many experi- 
ments yielded absolutely no results, and since no large 
losses were ever encountered, it was thought that the 
disease was just one of the many of its kind which 
appears here and there but is never of much conse- 


Ton WEEKS before harvest in the 


quence, 

Even after the epidemic of last year it is doubtful 
whether another such recurrence will be experienced 
very soon. Ilowever, the disease must now be consid- 
ered of major importance and must receive thorough 
study. Neither can it be said to be regional, and it 
may become epidemic most anywhere. 

Description of the Disease 

The disease appears on the apple as small spots, 
usually centering at the fruit lenticels. Since there are 
more lenticels at the blossom end of the fruit, most of 
the spots will be found in that region. Frequently, 
this fact is used in distinguishing the disease from the 
ordinary breakdown physiological fruit spots 

When young, the spots are only a little darker than 
the normal color of the skin of the fruit. They will 
appear dark greenish-red on the more colored portion 
and somewhat lighter on the greenish portion of the 
apples. The spots first appear in August, rarely earlier, 
and as they grow they turn dark brown or black and 
become somewhat sunken. At first. the spots are super- 
ficial but later the tissue under them becomes brown and 
corky, but this extends for only a small fraction of an 
inch into the pulp. Black specks appear upon the sur- 


Million Dollars. 


come Epidemic Anywhere, 


By Fl. @. YOUNG 


Ohio Experiment Station 





Typical appearance of Brooks’ Fruit Spot 


face of the spots. A severely spotted apple is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 
The Fungus 

There is, in reality, very little known about the na- 
ture and action of the fungus, that is, insofar as points 
of attack for control are concerned. Most of the work 
has been a study of the life history, and even this 
phase is far from complete. Before contro] measures 
can be effectively used, a fairly complete knowledge of 
the disease-causing organism should be at hand. Let us 
review what is known. 

In all probability the fungus lives over winter on old 
decaying leaves, much as scab does. There have been 
reports that it produces twig cankers and lives over in 
these, but so far we have been unable to confirm this. 

In the spring it produces what is called the perfect 
or fruiting stage, in which the first spores are formed. 
These are usually ripe shortly after the petal fall period 
of the apple, the exact time depending upon the weather. 
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ost $1,000,000 


The organism in its development seems to 
be very sensitive to moisture and when that 
is available, the spores ripen, are discharged 
and infect. 

An extensive series of experiments was 
conducted in Pennsylvania by the late Prof. 
Walton, and the results showed that it took 
two to three months for the fruit spot to 
show up after the initial infection. In the 
case of apple scab, this incubation period is 
12 to 14 days. 

Assuming that this length of time is re- 
quired in the Ohio Valley, the time of  in- 
fection last year was some time during June. 
However, we cannot exactly assume. this. 
Experiments conducted in the laboratory this 
winter show that the fungus is very sensi- 
tive to both moisture and temperature. It 
has been found that the fungus is a rela- 
tively cool weather organism. It is actually 
killed by a temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. and 
scarcely grows at all from 85 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Our tests also show that an apple must have a high 
water content before it can be infected with fruit spot. 
Many workers have attempted to infect apples after 
July but were unsuccesstul. Likewise, all attempts to 
infect apples in storage have failed. It is true that the 
disease often shows up first in storage, but the infec- 
tion did not take place then. Last fall. several barrels 
of apples were placed in common and cold storage, and 
in no case did the disease increase. 

It is indeed very unlikely that the disease has a sec- 
ondary infection period or produces spores on one fruit 
and transfers to another. This delayed appearance of 
the disease simply means that the growth of the 
fungus was slowed up by high temperature or low mois- 
ture content and did not develop until the fruit was 
placed in storage. 

The results given above were obtained but very re- 
cently and from scattered sources. Vossibly they do not 
include the whele story. It is known that many fungi 
that cause disease, produce more than one type of 
spore, and this seems very likely with Brooks’ Spot. 

Up until a few years ago it was thought that the 
fungus reproduced itself only by what are called conidia. 
These were thought to be produced in large numbers 
during the spring and summer on old leaves and other 
trash which may be in the orchard. It might be that at 
times spores are produced in considerable numbers on 
dead twigs, bed scabs, ete., where they would be readily 
spattered to fruit during rainy periods. 

While no one has ever seen these spores in these 
places, they might well be there, as they would be diffi- 
cult to find. There is still a third type of spore which 
is produced in small black fruiting bodies which some- 
times are found in the older fruit spots. All of this 
may complicate control procedures. 


Control Measures 


One thing we are relatively sure of and that is that 
infection takes place by the middle (To Page 25) 


Yome CFacts about Hordeaux Mixtures 


An Interesting Explanation of the Action of Copper 
Fungicides, Pointing Out a Possible ReasonWhy Home 
Mixed Bordeaux Mixtures are Variable in Residual 


necessary for the progressive grower 

to know something of the chemical na- 
ture of the spray materials he uses. The 
mere fact that the material will kill either 
insects or fungi is not sufficient reason for 
its use or purchase. What are the effects of 
certain chemicals on plants? Why does one 
get burning of foliage or russeting of ap- 
ples? It is not necessarily on account of 
having put the material on too strongly, and 
neither need it be on account of weather conditions. 
More often it is due to the admixture of chemicals, with 
their inevitable chemical reaction. A successful grower 
in these days must know why everything is done in his 
orchard, and the exact relationship between each thing. 


Much Research Work Necessary 


As in spraying or dusting, so it is in fertilizing— 
much research must be done before the grower can 
hepe to get the maximum results with the minimum of 
expense. It is not for the grower to do the experi- 
mental work, that is the role of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the state experiment stations, 
and the commercial companies. There is much criti- 
cism of all three. The former two are perhaps too 
generally conservative in their recommendations until a 
material or plan has been thoroughly and extensively 
iavestigated, and the latter, except in the case of 
reputable and old-established houses, have at times laid 
themselves open to the suspicion of not giving their 
products sufficient preliminary trial before placing them 
on the market. Naturally, it is the commercial com- 


sk DAY HAS COME when it is 





Effectiveness, 


By 0. F. G. @ARPENTER 


panies that take the lead in developing new materials, 
and it is to them that much of the credit should go for 
the splendid manner in which they have helped the 
fruit grower. 

Then, too, the progressive agricultural magazines 
have done their share in disseminating the results of 
experiments and in giving publicity to new products as 
they are developed. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
there is an unwritten law that the new materials are 
not mentioned by brand in any magazine articles, as to 
do so would be to give direct advertising to the manu- 
facturer concerned. 

* Most growers know that they should not buy on price 

alone, no matter how attractive that may appear. as 
quality and reputation. certainly bring safer and surer 
results. 


Solubilty of Copper in Bordeaux 


Bordeaux mixture to many users is just Bordeaux 
mixture. having either a good or an indifferent color, 
the color apparently being used in a number of cases 
as a basis of standard. The activity of Bordeaux mix- 


ture is due primarily to its copper content 
and the degree of solubility of the copper 
precipitants, 

With the mixing of bluestone and lime, 
chemical] action or actions take place, and a 
precipitate is formed which may or may nof 
possess value as a fungicide. ‘The copper 
must be soluble to a point where it is favor- 
able to the destruction of the fungi without 
injury to the plant. 

Both fungi (which are plants without 
chlorophyll or green coloring matter) and the higher 
plants possess protein, and it is probably due to the 
attraction existing between these proteins and the 
copper composition that a combination is formed 
(where the copper is sufficiently soluble) which, if of 
the correct strength, will destroy or alter the physio- 
logical characteristics only of the proteins in the fungi 
without in any way affecting the proteins in the host 
plant. By “host plant’ is meant the actual plants upon 
which the fungi are parasitic. For example, apple foli- 
age and fruit are the “host” of the scab fungus. 

It will be seen that the degree of solubility of the 
copper is very important for the successful application 
of Bordeaux mixture as a fungicide. Too great a de- 
gree of solubility will cause a burning or russeting of 
the fruit and foliage. In the case of apples, some va- 
rieties will exhibit this spray injury more readily than 
others. 

There is no difference in the relation of the copper 
and lime in a 4-4-50 and in a 5-5-50 mixture. In fact, 
the same results could be achieved with the one as with 
the other if a longer period of spraying were given 
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with the former, as the solubility of the copper would 
be identical in both cases. 

The essential characteristics of plants should be 
known before using Bordeaux mixture. In some in- 
stances a slower acting Bordeaux (one in which the 
copper is more slowly soluble) would be preferable 
owing to the natural reaction of the plant. Bitter rot, 
for instance, requires a stronger Bordeaux (one in 
which the copper is more readily soluble) than does 
scab. It will, therefore, be seen that the fungicidal 
value of Bordeaux does not depend so much upon its 
copper content as upon the solubility of the copper. 

With home-made Bordeaux mixture, the initial action 
is due to a mixture of copper salts together with carbo- 
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nate of lime, and this mixture will cover the plant 
sprayed so that there is a large physical protection, but 
with a minor chemical protection. There is a decrease 
in adherence or coverage with the growth of the foliage. 


Chemical Changes in Bordeaux 


Where a large amount of lime is used in the manu- 
facture of home-made Bordeaux, the copper precipitates 
over the particles of lime, and a mixture of copper 
hydrate with certain cuperous salts is formed, and a 
certain amount of copper salts are enclosed in the re- 
sultant membraneous precipitate. After the solution 
stands, the enclosed particles of lime in contact with 
the liquid neutralize and the Bordeaux changes chemic- 
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ally, and the copper becomes more and more insoluble. 
With any excess of lime the copper will unite with the 
lime, and a calcium cuperate results. 

The ideal Bordeaux mixture is a dust form which 
will float or penetrate through the foliage with a re- 
sultant even coverage of all the foliage when it would 
be impossible for any spores of fungi to develop, that 
is providing that the copper content of such a Bordeaux 
has a sufficient degree of solubility to make it active 
and safe. Spraying will only cover a certain propor- 
tion of the leaves, whereas a dust cloud will permeate 
through the densest foliage, particularly if the particles 
of the dust are very fine, and a more or less equal dis- 
tribution of the Bordeaux is ensured. 


Flow NEW (2HERRIES are QP roduced 


So Much Has Been Written About Improved Varieties 


IME is the great modernizer of ail. 
i While some men are spending sleepless 
nights and dizzy days 
powers of locomotion for air, land and sea 
to give this generation the best that is to be 
had, other men are busy bringing the fruits 
of nature up-to-date. The great aim of hu- 
manity is to obtain perfection and to obtain 
it at the earliest possible time. Even nature 
doesn’t have a chance to be old-fashioned, for 
not a peach or a plum yariety that was 
popular 70 years ago is now planted. At thac time the 
Concord grape, the Delicious and McIntosh apples were 
unknown, and many varieties ranked ahead of Baldwin 
in popularity. Black Tartarian and Early Richmond 
were the leading cherries, Montmorency being searcely 
known as a sour cherry. The strawberr atalogs of 
even 15 years ago contain very few names that now 
make up the lists of leading varieties Varieties of 
fruit have changed in the past and are changiag now. 
It is inevitable that 50 years from now not an im- 
portant variety of today will be first in numbers planted. 


Some New Cherries Developed 


Of all the more valuable tree fruits, the number of 
varieties of cherries has been more restricted than of 
any other kinds. Three 
varieties of sour cherries 


bettering the Been 


of Other Tree Fruits That the Cherry Appears to Have 
Not the Case Is 


Neglected. That This Is 
Explained in This Article. 


By D. F. JONES 


Connecticut Experiment Station 


ornamental plantings. This is an old French variety, 
introduced and widely grown in America in the middle 
of the nineteenth century when high quality cherries 
were more appreciated than they are at present. This 
variety is possibly too tender for the central states, and 
the fruit is too soft for distant shipment, but it is well 
recommended for the garden in the eastern states. 
The varieties of cherries usually recommended, such 
as Wood, Windsor and Napoleon of the sweets, and 
Richmond, Montmorency and Morello of the sour sorts, 
are excellent varieties but are listed by nurserymen 
largely because they succeed over a wide range of soil 
and seasonal conditions. In almost every section of the 
country there are varieties that are better in some re- 
spects, and for the home orchard especially. Quality 


While it is too soon to estimate the value 
of the cherries originated by Burbank, in 
comparison with the other workers in this 





field, his achievements are noteworthy but 
not outstanding. As to methods, he has con- 
tributed nothing new. For his first seed- 


lings he used Early Purple Guigne and, 
Black Tartarian sweet cherries principally. 
Later, material was gathered from Russia, 
and Japan, as well as from different sections 
of this country. 

The cherry flower is one of the easiest to emasculate 
and pollinate. The stamens are so placed on the corolla 
that a cut with a small, sharp knife around the bud 
just above the receptacle removes all the anthers in one 
operation, The emasculated flowers should be enclosed 
in a paper sack to protect them from drying and to 
exclude undesired pollen. About two days later when 
the flowers in the same stage of development are open, 

‘ 


pollen should be applied to the stigmas. To colle 


pollen in quantity, the easiest way is to gather flowers 
ot! 








and searcely more ot 
sweet varieties can be 
found in the leading 
nursery catalogs. Within 
recent years, several 
promising new sweet and 
sour cherries have been 
developed, and attention 
has also been called to 
some of the older va- 
rieties that are worthy of 
more general cultivation. 

The Seneca is a new 
variety of sweet cherry 
originated by the New 
York Experiment Station 
at Geneva. It is remark- 
ably early, ripening two 
weeks ahead of Black 
Tartarian, the standard 
early cherry in New 
York. The qualities of 
the tree and fruit are ex- 
cellent. This variety 
grew from a_ cross-polli- 
nated seed of Early Purple Guigne and an unknown 
early sweet cherry. It has been carefully tested and 
should be tried wherever sweet cherries can be raised. 

Cherry growers in the central states will be happy 
to learn that a sour cherry of the Morello type is now 
available that is as hardy and productive as that well 
known and widely planted variety. The fruits are 
larger and milder in flavor and more agreeable as fresh 
fruit. The trees are larger, healthier and more spread- 
ing than English Morello. These are the chief char- 
acters of the Chase cherry as it grows m New York. 
Its history is obscure, being first heard of in Riga, 
N. Y., about 1890. It was first named Riga, but on 
account of there being an older variety by that name 
widely grown in the Middle West, it was renamed 
Chase. A more complete description of this variety is 
given in the Geneva, N. Y., Bulletin 497, one of a 
of publications on “New and Noteworthy 
that should be of interest to every fruit grower. 


The Duke Cherries 


The Duke cherries have long been grown but are not 
generally planted. They combine many of the good 
features of both sweet and sour sorts. One yariety, the 
Abbesse d’Oignies, has been introduced from Russia by 
Prof. Budd of Iowa and is one of the few cherries of 
this class that succeeds in the Mississippi Valley. The 
quality is excellent. Possibly on account of its un- 
pronounceable name it is not listed in nursery catalogs 
and is not as generally grown as it should be. 

Reine Hortense is another Duke cherry of fine qual- 
ity that is admirably suited to the home fruit collec- 
tion. The trees are small and very attractive when in 
leaf, in flower and in fruit and might well take the 
place of many low-growing trees or larger bushes in the 





series 


Fruits’ 








Left. Giant Cherry, probably the largest cherry so far 


produced. Geneva Station says: “The tree is large, 
vigorous and very productive. The cherries are attrac- 
tive in size and color, and about the latest of all 
cherries to ripen, coming just after Lambert. The 
quality is splendid and the fruit does not crack. 
Right. The Burbank, one of the earliest of the sweets 
and a profitable commercial variety for that reason 


should not be sacrificed for productiveness. Of poor 
fruit it is possible to have too much. 


Some Burbank Creations 


The late California plant breeder, Luther Burbank, 
gave much attention to cherries, and three promising 
varieties of sweet cherries were distributed by him 
within recent years: Abundance, Giant and Burbank. 
The first two have been grown by the New York Ex- 
periment Station and their behavior under eastern con- 
ditions is given in their bulletin series on “New and 
Noteworthy Fruits.” As grown in New York, Abund- 
ance is described as a “splendid late cherry of the 
Napoleon type. One of the best of Burbank’s new 
fruits.” As to Giant, “the quality is splendid and the 
cherries do not crack.” 

The Burbank variety is an early-ripening cherry of 
good size, characters which are highly appreciated in 
this fruit. Burbank realized the commercial importance 
of an early-ripening cherry suitable for shipping, and 
should this variety prove to meet this need, it will have 
very great value for cherry-growing sections. Only one 
of the leading California nursery companies lists the 
Burbank cherry and this is the only variety of that 
origin given. Their description of this variety is “ta 
highly flavored cherry somewhat larger than Black 
Tartarian and 10 days earlier; not a very heavy bearer.” 








just before they ha opened, remove the anthers and 
spread them out on a piece of paper in a dry; warm 
room. Ina day or two the anthers will have burst and 
the pollen can be collected in a small bottle. B ik- 
ing the bottle, enough pollen will adhere te the cork to 
pollinate several flowers 
This is done b ouching 
the pollen-covered surfa 
of the cork to 
ip of the stigma 
Only one seedis fo 
by each flower 
production rt CYross-pol 
linated seed in quan 
is rather dious Bu 
bank | HOS f s 
pollination to be done bj 
Dees 
There is no more ftascl- 
nating pastime nor one 
more likely to benefit oth- 
ers than the production 


of new and better varie- 
ties of fruit. The cherry 
is one of the easiest of 
orchard 
with and from the stand- 
point of hardiness of tree, 
size and quality of fruit 
there is much yet to be 
done. Some day good va- 
rieties of sweet firm- 
fleshed cherries will be growing all over the central 
states where now only the Morello, Montmorency and 
Richmond are known. 


fruits to work 





Derris-Root Poison Is Speedy and Safe 
O*.F OF THE deadliest poisons known to chemistry 

is also considered one Of the safest for use as a 
spray on fruits and vegetables for the control of cer- 
tain insects. This poison is the active principle of 
derris root. [ts principal advantage for use as an in- 
secticide is its chemical instability. According to Japa- 
nese scientists, about two days after it has been applied 
to the plane or fruit it disintegrates and ceases to be 
poisonous, 

The poisonous properties may be preserved in the 
root, or, after extraction, in an oil solution. Chemists 
believe that the oil solution mixed with soap and water 
to make an emulsion should prove an effective spray. 
The lead arsenate sprays now used in some orchard dis- 
tricts have forced the installation of machinery for 
washing the poison from the fruit before marketing. 
Derris-root poison would not have this disadvantage. 

In the United States Department of Agriculture this 
poison is now under investigation by Dr. F. B. La 
Forge, of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. The ac- 
tive principle of derris is described as a white erystal- 
line material insoluble in water, but soluble in ether, 
alcohol, oils, and other organie solvents. Dr. R. C. 
Roark, of the same bureau, says too little is known of 
its constitution as vet to predict its synthesis, although 
this may be possible. Investigations are continuing, 
and if a synthetic product can be produced at a 
moderate cost, the need for a safe insect poison without 
the disadvantageous properties of arsenic will make it 
highly valuable. 
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“MATER YNIURY to (2ITRUS °fREES 


A General Discussion of the Causes of Water Injury 


D 





ANY of the citrus groves in Florida, Sa - s ° Aside from the limiting of the taproot by ins 
MM mrss along the lower east and to c itrus Trees that Results in the Death of Hundreds underlying layer hardpan, marl or rock, it sail 
west coasts, have been planted on of Trees, and Renders Unprofitable Many Acres of may be limited by the closeness of the water pli 
Jand that is inadequately drained, at least for Florida Citrus Groves. with Some Preventive and table to the surface. In such cases the tap- tem 
the excessively rainy periods. This problem Remedial Measures. root ends very abruptly, dividing into a ban 
is in some cases further complicated by number of rapidly tapering branches (Figure ete. 
underlying formations of hardpan, mar] or 6). The taproots of citrus trees in low, A 
rock and by droughty periods following un- r j - Y poorly drained situations may alternately be care 
usually wet ones. chy _AR TH UR o). k | } OA DS killed back and develop new roots repeatedly “sti 
Hlundreds of citrus trees are removed an- . by the raising and lowering of the water wer 
nually in Florida on account of dead or rt : ’ Pe table. In most severe cases of water injury, Spu 
rotted roots resulting from water injury, Florida Experiment Station not only the majority of the taproots but yea 
and hundreds of acres remain less pro- many of the deeper-lying lateral roots may regi 
ductive as a result of various types of water injury. plant, take in oxygen and give off carbon dioxide. The be killed off by a sudden rise in the water table. New 204 
: carbon dioxide from the air in the soil unites with roots may subsequently develop if the root systems E 
Types of Water Injury water, forming carbonic acid, which assists in the solu- have not been injured so severely that the trees die a h 
Water injury may be classed under two general tion of mineral matter not soluble in water alone. The outright (Figure 7). tha: 
types: the chronic type and the occasional or periodic delicate feeding rootlets must absorb through their cell . a Do | 
* ay The chronic andl is the injury to trees in de- walls the plant food that has gone into solution. A Preventive and Remedial Measures ‘ ing 
cidedly low and poorly drained situations. The occa- soil will not permit good root growth when the air Drainage is of fundamental importance to the citrus has 
sional, or periodic, type is the injury to trees that have supply is driven out by water, and the roots of citrus grower. W here it does not exist naturally, it must be arse 
made a normal growth for a number of years and then trees cease to function and actually die in consequence supplied artificially. Trees should not be planted on has 
have the root systems injured by abrupt rises of the of water logging. Many parasitic organisms require land that is inadequately drained or too closely under- Bel: 
water table during seasons of unusually heavy rainfall. less oxygen than the roots they attack and can grow laid by any impervious layer. Many Florida soils are arse 
Combinations and gradations exist be- rather low-lying and often difficult to frui 
tween these types. drain by reason of the lack of slope to wou 
° : the land. Rainfall fluctuates widely from cial 
Chronic Type of Water Injury season to season and from year to year. seas 
Chronic water injury may be recog- Heavy periods of rainfall often occur in arse 
nized by the pallid appearance and small late summer and fall, whereas during the cont 
size of the foliage as compared with the winter and spring months there is com- 
deep green color and normal size of the monly a decided shortage of rainfall. 
foliage of trees on higher or better drained Before planting a piece of low-lying P 
land. After a few years of chronic water land to grove, allowance should be made ditic 
injury, the affected trees are found to be for extremes of rainfall whieh are sure oil, 
stunted. to occur. Many grove sites suffer from arse 


fluctuations of the water table, and those 
that may be too dry during the dry season 
may become excessively wet during pro- 
longed rainy periods. The possibilities 
of adequately draining a piece of land 
for a grove should be judged from an in- 
spection during the rainy season. 

In preparing a grove site for planting 
where drainage is necessary, an adequate 
system of ditches should be cut. These 
should be of sufficient depth to take care 
of unusually wet seasons. A competent 
engineer or surveyor should run the proper 
levels. 

Where it is necessary on poorly drained 
land to plant the trees on ridges, the 
middles should be as deep as practicable 
and the beds as high and broad as they 
can be made, so that the trees will at all 
times have plenty of well-developed roots 
above the maximum level of the water- 
soaked soil. 

Many growers make the mistake of 
planting their grove first and then find- 
ing themselves in the position of having 
to provide adequate drainage afterwards. 
Or, perhaps the drainage system provided 
suffices only for the first four or five 
years, or until the roots have penetrated 


Instances can often be seen in groves 
where trees in the low situations grad- 
ually decrease in height and size of top 
and become more yellow and less _ pro- 
ductive progressively from the well- 
drained portions to the poorest-drained 
portions. 

In severe cases of water injury (igure 
1), the trees present a striking contrast 
with those in well-drained portions of the 
same grove (Figure 2). ‘The few roots 
remaining to trees that have had their 
root systems repeatedly killed back by 
water injury remain confined near the 
surface and are readily injured by ex- 
tremes in soil moisture conditions. 

Where ditching or pumping out the 
water is resorted to in order to improve 
the drainage conditions, the trees may re- 
cover if they have not been injured too 
severely before these corrective measures 
are undertaken. Where no measures are 
taken to improve drainage, injured trees 
may become so weakened that the tops 
die back and very little new growth is 
developed. 





Occasional or Periodic Type of 
Water Injury 














In the occasional, or periodic, type of to, or nearly to, the depth of the ditches. a 
water injury the effect upon the trees The inadequacy of the drainage system tea 
varies according to the age of the trees, may become apparent first by the oceur- . # 
kinds of rootstock, nature of the soil, rence of one of the inevitably excessively oil ) 
subsequent soil moisture conditions, and Fig, 1. Portion of 12-year-old Lue Gim Gong orange grove that has become stunted, wet seasons, which will result in yellow- re : 
severity of the injury. With trees that unproductive and half dead as a result of chronic water injury. Compare with normal ing, wilting and loss of foliage, dropping poe 
have previously made a good develop- growth of trees of the same age shown in Fig. 2. of fruit, dying of branches, ete., caused — 
ment, prolonged saturation of the soil Fig. 2. Well-drained portion of the ame grove shown in Ps. 1. pane trees have by soured and dead roots. as W 
may result in their sudden death. Trees made a normal growth and development and are highly proc an Groves already established on inade- ng 

ae "er iniur av . aay Fig. 3. Two 12-year-old grapefruit trees that were making a good development in a uately drained la Q : i ° 
less severely injured may drop thei low situation in a grove until an unusually wet spell caused the soil to remain satu- a a a _— 1 and and suffering from tends 
foliage, leaving most of the fruit hang- rated sufficiently long to defoliate and kill the trees. water injury, should have the drainage ais 
ing (Figure 3). ; Fig. 4. Pronounced wilting and curling of the foliage of a Lue Gim Gong orange tree system improved by cleaning out or deep- agait 

Many normally growing trees that are moderately, injured hd excessive —— during the fall. erhis tree has lost much of ite ening the already existing ditches, cutting paneer 

> ini ev, oyately wa foliage and, in contrast to the uninjured trees, falilec evelop bloom an e flus additiox Ss, ins ati a sys 

suddenly injured even moderately deve lop of new growth the following spring, thus behaving like a so-called “blighted” tree. agar aal a installation of . sy eee treat 
a marked wilting and curling of the fo- of tile drains, or by combinations of these 

li fi 3 after the injury Fig. 5. Large area of a 12-year-old mixed grove, in which the trees shown in Fig. 8 measures work 
dage a month ol longer after the injury. occurred, wiped out as a result of repeated water injury. A few half dead trees shown i P i readi 
Trees exhibiting this delayed effect of im the rear of this area, adjoining the block of older trees shown in the background, Groves so situated that there is not tol 
water injury may occur on fairly level should also have been removed. sufficient rapidity of run-off from the rn 
land about the margins of low areas. Fig. 6. Taproot developed by a 12-year-old Lue Gim Gong orange tree on sour orange ditches to take care of the surplus water mova 
With I = - . tl rootstock in marly subsoil in which the water table is permanently high. Note the should have installed a good f 

ith the subsequent drying out of the  xtunted development and repeated branching of this taproot resulting from the limita- ‘ ? ss a good pump oO 
soil, a wilting of the foliage may develop tions imposed upon its growth; also the repeated killing back of the root divisions by sufficient capacity to lower the water in Nic 
and defoliation may occur (Figure 4). sudden rises of the water table. the ditches to a suitable level within a 24- szith 

Trees that have been making a good Fig. 7. Large sour orange roots killed back for several feet as a result of a sudden hour period. Trees that have been planted Appli 

: E —_ prolonged rise of the water table. Note the new fibrous roots developed from the t jeeply hould be raised 3 th ppl 
growth for a number of years and then  ¢allus formed at the margin of the Hving part, many of them growing under the old 00 deeply sou pe raised until the 100 ; 
have the root systems injured moderately rotted bark and sloughing it off. crown roots are level with the top of the (1-80 
may recover. However, if another wet ground. viscos 
spell follows or a prolonged drought occurs within a well in soils so wet as to cause injury to the roots. Trees that have been but moderately injured to the three: 
few months, the previous injury to the root system is Ggod aeration of the soil is also essential for the extent of partial defoliation and the dying back of some obtai 
intensified. ‘Trees thus doubly injured quickly develop proper functioning of soil micro-organisms whose func- of the branches, should be headed back well, in which than 
a chronic wilting, lose a large part of their foliage and tion it is to digest the ingredients necessary to plant case it is advisable to whitewash the trunks and stubs seaso’ 
die back rapidly. Repeated injury of trees by exces- growth. For example, the nitrifying group of bacteria of the limbs to prevent scalding. Trees cut back in since 
sive water, especially when the injury becomes intensi- change ammonia into nitrites and these into nitrates. this way should be given the fertilizer as applied to those 
fied by the subsequent occurrence of drought, may result Another group have the power to work with legumes young trees for stimulating growth and wood produc- combi 
in the wiping out of grove areas of considerable size in changing the nitrogen of the air into nitrates. Other tion. The shoots should be thinned as they develop. 

(Figure 5). groups transform humus into simpler products that Recovery of such trees will depend largely upon the 
y can be utilized by plants. Just how long these useful subsequent soil moisture conditions and method of han- Mu 
Cause of Water Injury. bacteria can exist in saturated soils has not been ascer- dling of the tree. It will not pay to spend time in treat- the re 

Most plants must have a supply of air in the soil. tained, but they are known to live in running water for ing trees that are badly injured by water to the extent Part | 

In respiration the roots. as well as other parts of the a much longer time than in stagnant water. that they have no great amount of roots remaining alive. 4 a gro 
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URING 1928 the Washington Experi- 

ment Station made trials of various 
insecticides to try to find some means oi 
reducing the amount of lead arsenate ap- 
plied during the season, and also to at- 
tempt to determine the practical value of 
banding, scraping of trees, traps, 
ete. 

Approximately 750,000 apples were 
carefully examined for worm holes and 
“stings.” The Wenatchee experiments 
were under the supervision of Anthony 
Spuler, who this fall finished his third 
year of work on the codling moth in that 
region, which ships out some 18,000. to 
20,000 carloads of apples a year. 

Probably no other apple region obtains 
a higher degree of codling moth control 
than the Pacifie Northwest. Certainly 
no district is better equipped with spray- 
ing outfits, stationary and portable. This 
has led to the use of more and more lead 
arsenate from year to year, which in turn 
has led to the arsenical residue situation. 
Believing that the less the amount of lead 
arsenate that is applied to foliage and 
fruits during the growing season, the less 
would be the difficulty in its removal, spe- 
cial efforts were made during the past 
season to reduce the quantity of lead 
arsenate applied and still obtain adequate 
control. 


use of 


Fish Oil as an Adhesive 
Previous work had shown that the ad- 
dition of a semi-drying oil, such as fish 
oil. would increase the efficiency of such 
arsenicals as calcium arsenate and mag- 





Moth emergence chart 


nesium arsenate, which ftsed alone fall 
short in their control of codling moth. 


In 1928 it was found that by adding fish 
oil, lead arsenate could be used at half 
the usual concentration and still give a 
degree of control approximately the same 
as when double that amount of lead ar- 
senate was used. One-fourth of one per 
cent of the fish oil was used. The oil 
tends to hold the arsenical more tightly to 
the surface of the sprayed apples, and 
again, makes it a little more difficult to 
remove. It is necessary to wash fruit 
treated in this manner, but the season's 
work indicated that fruit so treated could 
readily be brought down to the foreign 
tolerance by the usual methods of re- 
moval by washing. 


Oil-Nicotine Combinations 

Nicotine sulphate used in combination 
sgith oil gave uniformly excellent results. 
Applied at rates varying from one pint in 
100 gallons to one pint in 200 gallons 
(1-800 to 1-1600) with an oil of medium 
viscosity (70 to 80) at from one-half to 
three-quarters of one per cent, the results 


obtained were equal to, or even better 
than, lead arsenate. This feature of the 
season’s work was most encouraging, 


since lead arsenate was eliminated from 
those cover sprays where the oil-nicotine 
combination was used. 


Oils Alone Not Satisfactory 
Much attention was given to the use of 
the refined oils for codling moth control. 
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(2odling <NCoth (ontrol in the Pacific A orthwest 


By R. L. 


°@EBSTER 


Washington State College 


horticulturists of the Northwest who are 
working together in an effert to solve 
some of the intricate problems in conneec- 


tion with the use of oils on fruit trees 
for insect control. 
Under field conditions the oils do not 


control when used alone. 


a commercial oil (S0- 
resulted in 14.9 


give satisfactory 
Five applications of 
S5 Romes 


viscosity) ou 


per cent wormy fruit. This should be 
compared with the check of standard lead 
arsenate (two pounds to 100) on the 
same variety, in which the percentage 
was reduced to 

Our experience with 
during the past three 
excessive accompanied by 
and by a reduction in 


3.6. 

the summer oils 
years indicates their 
injury 
size of 


use Is 


to trees 


9 


how 


fruits Just far summer oils may 
be aed is a subject for further study, 
but our present stand is that two ap 
plications of oils now used (three at 
most) is about the maximum which can 


be used. 


Moth Traps 


Codling moth traps are now being 
extensively. Their general use dates back 
to 1926 when accounts of experimental 
results were given at the Wenatchee 
meeting of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety. Since that time the worth of 

(To Page Eighteen) 
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Part of this work was co-operative with 
a group of entomologists, chemists and 
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All-American Endurance 


Body by Fisher 


is Worth Money on the Farm 


Farmers are busy people. To them 
the marvelous endurance of the New 
Oakland All-American Six is a thing 
of money value. It means low depreci- 
ation. It means months and years of 
unfailing performance. 


For the New Oakland All-American has 
year-round dependability built into its 


every fibre. 


And the All-American has, as well, those 
features of beauty and luxurious com- 
fort so essential in a car for all the 
family. Notice the unusual grace and 


VE 





its 


American Six. 


smartness of its bodies by Fisher. . . 
innumerable fine car interior 
appointments . . . its high quality 
upholstery and charming colors. 


Go and see the New Oakland AIll- 
You will quickly dis- 
cover that this splendid General Motors 
product deserves the closest attention 


of the motorist who seeks exceptional 


value in a medium-priced six. 








Prices $1145 to $1375, f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery 
charges. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO, PONTIAC, 


MiCH, 
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elotex 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


The Midwest Orchard Service, Rock 
Island, Illinois, handles an average of 
18,000 bushels of apples and potatoes a 
year. Hereisthedisplay room and someof 
the apples protected by Celotex insulation 


keeps produce from 


free 


e 93 
zing 


G. L. Smith, Manager Midwest Orchard 
Service, Rock Island, Illinois, says use 
of Celotex in warehouse has resulted in 
nearly perfect control of temperature 


HE Midwest Orchard Service has 

found a sure way to protect apples and 
potatoes in storage. Before building a stor- 
age house Mr. Smith investigated all types 
of insulation . . . and selected Celotex. 

««We used approximately 7,000 sq. ft. 
of Celotex,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘in the con- 
struction of this modern air-cooled apple 
house. This building has now completed 
its second season in the storage of apples 
and potatoes, and the control of tempera- 
ture has been near perfect. 

««We decided on Celotex because of its 
high insulating efficiency, low cost, and 
ease of construction. We are highly pleased 
with the results.’” 

¢ y y 
When winter winds and freezing cold en- 
danger crops, Celotex helps to maintain an 
eventemperatureindoors. This means safe- 
ty for your produce... economy in heating. 

And when the summer sun shoots the 
temperature to go° outside, Celotex shuts 
out the heat and enables you to maintain 
the proper temperature inside. 


You do not need skilled help to build or 
remodel with Celotex. The boards are easy 
to apply. Keep a few of them on hand all 
the time for quick repair jobs. 


Celotex provides insulation in board 
form. It replaces other materials . . . takes 
the place of wood lumber as sheathing. . . 
serves as interior finish. For a plaster-base 
there is Celotex Lath, especially designed 
to eliminate cracks and lath marks. 


Celotex Standard Building Boards are 
big, being 4 ft. wide, 7/16 in. thick and 
varying in length from 7 to 12 ft. The 
boards are enduring .. . scientifically ster- 
ilized and waterproofed. 


Ask your contractor or dealer for fur- 
ther information on Celotex—also read 
and check the coupon below and mail to us 
today. 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Distributors throughout the World. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. All reliable dealers can 


supply Celotex. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING 


Send for these Free 


Complete building plans, specifications and bills of materials for 
farm shelters have been prepared by The Celotex Company, in 


conjunction with agricultural colleges, county 


nd leading farmersin various sections. Check 


CANE BOARD 


plans 


The word 


S. Pat. Off 
is the ee Ald of and indicates 
manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


agents, farm papers 
those that vou want. 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 645 N. Michigan 


Please send me Free 
_J Apple Storage 


(J Onion Storage ] eet page € 





CZ Sweet Potato Storage O No. 201 Garage 
C2 No.100 Brooder House (8’x 12’) () No. 202 Garage 
m Ne 102 Laying House Ce = 20’ ]N 00 Type * 


elotex Refrige or 





0 No. 103 Backyar 


Chicago, Il. 


Avenue, 


0 No. 400 Ice House (10 x 16’) 


d Brooder and 
capacity 25 ton 
1-car (12’x 16’) and O No 500 Milk House (one-rm.) and 
2-car (18’ x 18’) (J No. 501 Milk House (three-room) 
4° Hog House O No.600 Wayside Market (4’x 8’) 
Celotex in the Dairy Bacn 


0 FREE copy of ‘Year "Round Comfort and Fuel Saving fer Every Home” 
Name eecceccoce cocceceessecscsesess 
I Se A Oe, ea ne oa ee SE een eee eee 
City Nate 
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Successful Air 
(Yooled Ff ruit )orage 


wore Dp 
By CLARENCE E. BAKER 
Purdue University Agric nah Experiment Station 

AVING given consideration in pre- 1. The north side of the basement was 
vious issues of AMERICAN FRUIT open and the interior was used as a 
GROWER MAGAZINE to the factors in- miscellaneous storage. The floor above 
volved in air-cooled storage construction is used as a mess hall and sleeping quar- 
and management, let us go to some com- ters for the extra help required during 
mercial orchards where air-cooled stor- the harvest season, and on the second 

ges built and managed as outlined in the floor is a cooperage and barrel storage. 


an vious discussions are in successful A covered driveway was built along the 
operation and examine the buildings in north side of the building, as shown in 
detail. Many such storages could be in- Figure 2. The walls of this structure are 











Fig. 1. 


cluded, but’ for 





The building before 








converting basement into an air-cooled storage 


the sake of brevity. let of conerete 12 inches thick. The space 
us take for this month a good example of between the roof joists is filled with 
Smaller storages will ground cork, which was secured at a 


a large storage. 


be taken up in succeeding issues. In reasonable price from a nearby refriger- 
reading the descriptions of these build- ator plant where it was a waste product. 
ings, it should be remembered that the Celotex is used on the bottom of the roof 
size can be modified to suit conditions joists to form thé ceiling of the driveway 
once the principle of construction and shed. At either end of the covered drive- 
operation is understood. way are large double doors, and on the 

The construction work involved in the north side are four doors, each four by 








storage @escribed 
the orchardist 
farm labor or 


Basement Converted Into Storage 


basement 
into a 


The 
converted 
by 
commercial apple 
Indiana. Before 


storage 


the building appeared as shown in Figure 


with some 
perienced carpenter, 





The covered driveway built along the open side of the basement 


very Jargely six and one-half feet, all of which are 
opened when the building is being venti- 
ited. 

The storage proper is built beneath the 


was done 
himself with his regular 
} 


} fy 
hel iron 


iilding and is 38 by 72 feet with eight 

feet of headroom above the false floor. 

of a large building was giving a capacity of about 9000 bushels 

very efficient air-cooled stored in cfrates. A six-inch concrete 

the operators of an extensive wall separates the south side of the 
orchard in southeastern driveway from the storage room. This 

the storage was built. wall contains four doors similar to those 


(To Page 23 
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Blackberries Stopped Grosion--and Brought a Small Profit 


—_— 
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LL PARTS of a farm should produce 

a profit. Even a side hill on my 
farm has been made to produce a finan- 
cial gain where formerly it was with 
much difficulty that grass could be made 
to grow. This side bill gullied badly dur- 
ing every rain storm, Various means had 
been employed to check this condition, 
but the results were always a wearing 
away of the soil and an increasing num- 
ber of small stones, until I thought to 
check the gullying and eventually make 
that land produce a gain by establishing 
a root system that would be difficult to 
wash down the rather steep hillside. 

Late in the fall I applied a heavy coat- 
ing of barnyard manure, which was 
plowed under as soon as it was spread. 
It was left in the rough that winter and 
plowed again the following spring. This 
second plowing was somewhat deeper 
than usual and in the direction of the 
circumference of the hill. A furrow was 
plowed every 12 feet down the hill, which 
left rows that distance apart. ~One hun- 
dred pounds of 8-2-5 commercial fertilizer 
were then sown into each 200 feet of row 
and this was then mixed by running the 
plow through that furrow at a depth suffi- 
cient to somewhat mix the soil and 
fertilizer, 

Red and black raspberry roots, black- 
berry and wine berry settings were 
secured from a reliable nursery and set 
in the bottom of the furrows. Sufficient 
earth was drawn over the roots to permit 
the crown to make rapid growth, for it 
was but March 15 at that time and the 
soil was still wet and cold. I alternated 
rows of varieties, but placed the wine 
berry roots where the gullying had been 
greatest. I set each root two feet apart, 
except in the gullies, where I planted 
them as closely together as possible. 

Their growth was rapid during the first 
summer, and to give strength to the canes, 
I pinched off all blossoms as‘soon as they 
appeared. The spaces between the rows 
were planted and frequent hoeings were 
made about the canes. When fall arrived 
I had several likely looking rows of berry 
canes, and a heavy matted root system 








Cane fruits prove valuable in stopping 
erosion on side hill 


had grown which, with the exception of 
one or two places, had checked the down- 
ward rush of rain water. 

To keep the rows straight, I set posts 
15 feet apart in the rows, and to these 
posts I attached a wire of sufficient 
strength to bear the weight of the canes 
between the posts. The canes were then 
thinned and those remaining were loosely 
attached to the supporting wire by light 
gauge copper wires which would not rust 
during the wet season. 

The following spring I applied a heavy 
coating of barnyard manure. The sec- 
tions between the berry rows were plowed 
and at one place I set my new strawberry 
bed, and the other spaces were used for 
trucking vegetables. 

My first blackberry crop was much 
greater than I had expected. The berries 
were much larger than the wild varieties, 
though upon a few canes there were 
many small berries which were unfit for 
market. These canes or roots were 
found to be infected with anthracnose, so 
Were removed and burned at once, and 
disease-free roots set in their places, 
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By E. N. TREAT gain from this sloping section was far 

greater than had ever’ before’ been 

Pickine cultivated blackberries is much Though my crop was greater than 1 realized, and, as L have said, this was 


made possible by planting berry roots 


less tiresome than gathering the low had anticipated, I found the demand ; | ‘ mice 
circumferentially on the hillside. 


growing varieties, for one may stand at much greater than my supply. The result 


his work. I suspended a market basket was that orders were received ahead of Though it is several years since these 
from my shoulders by means of a light each picking and the berries sold direct canes were set, there is an annual return 
belt, and by placing four quart boxes in’ from the field. The quality was un- from that section where nothing had 
the basket I could use both hands to pick. usually good. grown before. 1 find it most profitable 
When the boxes were filled they were re- When the berry season was past I had to give my berry canes much attention 


moved and other boxes replaced. This realized a profit of $60. This sum did not during the early fall by applying a mulch 
method eliminated unnecessary handling, include the profits from crops grown be- about the canes. Old canes are removed 
the berries being handled only once. tween the berry rows. The total financial immediately after fruiting and burned. 












The only 


W-=PRICED CAR 


with all these costly 
car FEATURES 


WHIPPET 
4-COACH * 


World’s Lowest Priced 
Four-Door Sedan 
"595 
edeveD 
Coupe $535; Roadster $485; Touring $475; 
C ‘ommercial C hassis $365. 














WHIPPET 6 with 7-Bearing Crankshaft 


Coach $695; Coupe $695; Coupe (with rumble 
seal) $725; Se dan $760; Sport De Luze Roadster 
$850 (with rumble se “ew eztras). All Willy: 
Overlund prices. f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change without notice 





| | Silent ti ming chain —For quiet, smooth operation and long life, an adjustable 
silent timing chain drives the camshaft and auxiliary shaft of the new Superior Whippet. 


2 Full force-feed lubrication —The heavy, rugged crankshaft of the new 
Superior Whippet is drilled for full force-fe :d lubrication. 


eB Aluminum alloy invar steel strut pistons— This design prevents 
piston distortion and assures faster pick-up, greater speed and power, smoother operation 
and longer life. 


zm | Big fo ur-wheel brakes—Mechanical type brakes, positive and quick-acting, 
afford maximum driving safety. 


4 Snubbers and oversize balloon tires —These features, together with 
increased wheelbase and longersprings both front and rear, give exceptional riding comfort. 


6 Mono-control windshield — The windshield can be quickly and easily 
wound open or shut with one hand, even while the car is running. 


a *‘Finger- Tip Control” —A single button, in the center of the steering wheel, 
starts the motor, operates the lights and sounds the horn. Aside from its great conve- 
nience, this fundamental improvement is also an important safety factor, as you can keep 
your foot always on the brake when starting or re-starting on a hill. 


[Vy hippet 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.INC.,Toledo, Ohio 
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Heed the ery of your 


UNGRY 
Fruit Trees 


HEY can’t work for you to their full capacity until 
you feed them. They need nitrogen that is quickly" 
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ere available, and that means Chilean Nitrate of Soda. www se 


Two to eight pounds per tree, depending on the age of 
your trees, will send a stream of new vigor through their 
branches that means a larger set of fruit, a larger yield, and 
a better quality than you ever had before. 


Chilean Nitrate is the only natural nitrate fertilizer—not 
synthetic—not artificial. It goes to work as soon as you put 
it out. It costs only a few pennies per tree, and you mea- 
sure its results in dollars. 


FREE—Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44-page book, ‘“‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda”, tells how to fertilize fruit trees of all kinds. It is 
free. Ask for Book No. 1, or tear out this ad and mail it 
with your name and address written on the margin. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y, 


Raleigh, N.C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Washington, D. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Orlando, Fla. 


In writing please refer to Ad No. G-36 


Jackson, Miss. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Alexandria, La. 
Tyler, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio 
San Jose, Cal. 
Lexington, Ky. 

















Learn how the BOLENS 
pore ae and energy in 
yarden Plowing, Seeding, 

Cultivating,Spraying,Lawn Za GARDEN 
Mowing. Important New 

Tools. Attachments instantly 
interchangeable. Many vital patented 





| SPRAYING PAYS 


‘i Sprayed fruit brings 


t twice th €profit of un- 
a the yield is greater, 
. Le and ft brings topr otech 







y| sprayed fruit because 
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prices. Send for ouril- features. Easy payment plan. Write today. 
\ lustrated cajalog show- ‘GILSON MFG. CO 
= i y *E rie se 2 avers . . 
ing pend” Sprayers | 51 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 424 
“FRIEND” MFG. CO., oO E. AVE., GASPORT, N.Y. la 
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Do a Favor to Your Neighbor 


There is a neighbor living near you, a fruit grower. You know he 
is trying to do his best, for he frequently asks you what to do and when 
to do it, and you are always glad to give him the information. 


If you think he would be benefited by the expert advice he would 
receive every month through the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, why not call it to his attention? He would thank you 
for the courtesy. 

When you are through reading this issue, loan this copy to that 
neighbor, first placing a big black “X” in the margin opposite this cou- 
pon. He'll get the point and grasp this opportunity to better his meth- 
ods. Better “reach for your pencil and do it now. 


Your Neighbor, in all likelihood, will 
avail himself of .the oppor- 
tunity to use this coupon 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me AMERICAN FRUIT 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dollar. 
GROWER MAGAZINE three years. 
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Pruning CO fruit G [ res 


at 


By 7 
Aes on 
RUNING the newly set tree is  pri- 
marily for the purpose of reducing the 


evaporating surface of the tree until new 
root growth becomes established to supply 


adequate water. Incidentally, also, it 
may serve in starting a proper frame- 
work, or branching system. The degree 


of pruning which is desirable differs with 
Trees like the peach, which 
start new branches readily from the cen- 
tral trunk, but the twigs of which tend 
to dry out badly, should be cut back most 
severely. Trees like the sour cherry, 
which do not start growth readily from 
the dormant buds on the older parts, but 
which make new growth from the active 


the species. 


buds near the terminals of branches, 
should be pruned least. 
Pear and Apple—The -pear and apple 


cuc back to a tone Sha degree. 
branches should be cut back so 
one-half to three- 


should be 
The side 


as to reduce them 
fourths. ‘The central stem should be 
shortened, but left from 10 to 16 inches 


higher than any of the surrounding 
branches. At the end of the first season’s 
growth, the permanent framework may be 


established by removing all but from 
three to five well distributed, outward 
spreading limbs to secure a modified 


leader tree. If the tree is large so perma- 
nent limbs may be chosen at the time of 
transplanting, this permanent framework 
may be established then. If the tree is a 
one-year-old whip having. no branches, it 
should be shortened to a height of about 
and one-half or three feet, with the 
view to securing a good branching system 
below the point of cutting back. 

Peach, Nectarine and Japanese Plum— 
The peach should generally be pruned to 
a single stem by removing the side 
branches and shortening the main trunk 
to two or three feet in height. The nec- 
tarine and Japanese plum should be 
pruned in a similar way, except that the 
latter may retain stubs, a few inches 
long, of three to five main limbs if the 
branches are large and well established. 
species start new growth most 
readily from the main trunk or the base 
of the limbs. 

American Plum—The American plum 
should be cut back somewhat less severely 


two 


nm 
nese 


than the apple. If the tree is well 
branched, three or four main limbs may 
be left intact to form a permanent head 


and the remaining stem and branches re- 








moved. The side branches remaining 
may be shortened one-third to one-half. 
Sour Cherry—The sour cherry should 
not have its permanent branches cut back, 
as it starts new growth most readily 
from the larger, active buds at the ter- 
minals. Three to five main limbs should 
be chosen for the permanent framework 
and the remaining limbs should be re- 
moved. The limbs which remain should 
have their terminals left intact. Instead 
of cutting back twigs, they are merely 
thinned out to four or five well placed 
branches arranged up and down and 
around the main stem at distances of four 


to eight inches. Under Missouri condi- 
tions, cutting back the twigs is almost 


sure to kill the trees. 
Modified Leader System of Pruning 


The modified leader type is one in 
which the central stem or leader is al- 
lowed to grow much as in the case of the 
central leader type, but it differs from 
the central leader type in that from time 
to time the leader is slightly suppressed 
by cutting it back. To produce this type 
of head, the main stem or the_ highest 
branch located near the center of the 
tree top is allowed to grow a little faster 
than any of the lateral or side branches 
about it. The modified leader tree is thus 
formed by adding each year a length of 
18 to 20 inches to the main stem. Upon 
this a few well placed main branches are 
allowed to grow. When a height of six 
or eight feet is reached, the leader, if not 
already suppressed sufficiently, may be 
removed, 


at Planting G [ ime 


TALBERT 


of Missouri 


The suppression of the central leader 
at intervals generally tends to produce a 
tree less in height than the central leader 
and with stronger crotches than are 
formed in the open head type of ‘tree. 
Such a tree should have as great a bear- 
ing surface and as strong branches as the 
central leader tree. It has the distinct 
advantage, therefore, of being lower; and 
the form of such a tree is usually the one 
naturally best suited to the particular 
variety. The tree can be kept more open 
in the center than the central leader, thus 
admitting more light. This type of head 
is generally considered the best one to 
which trees may be trained and pruned. 
A more satisfactory fruiting system is 
established than in either of the other 
types of tree heads -open head or central 
leader. The modified leader system of 
pruning may also be adopted with profit 
for the pruning of all deciduous fruit 
trees. 

When to Prune 

In general, it may be 

principal work should be 


said that the 
done some time 


after the leaves drop in the fall and 
before they appear in the spring. Any 
time during this dormant season when 


men may work comfortably out of doors, 
the pruning work may be carried on with 
profit. With large orchards one of the 
main problems confronting the rower is 
the matter of securing labor for the prun- 
ing work. The question is not, therefore, 
so much a problem of when it should be 
done as it is a matter of getting the 
pruning done. It is true, however, that 
labor ‘may usually be secured with less 
difficulty during the fall and winter than 
during the early spring just as growth is 
starting. 

Pruning Young Trees Until Bearing 

Age 

While the discussion which follows ap- 
plies more especially to apples and pears, 
the same principles and practices hold in 
pruning peaches, plums and cherries. 

With the peach, it is important that 
the trees be headed low and that the 
fruiting wood be kept near the ground. 
Searing peach trees are cut back some- 
what more severely than other kinds of 
fruit trees because the fruit is borne on 
one-year-old wood. It is important that 
fruiting wood be renewed and maintained 
near the main trunk and not too far out 
on the scaffold branches. 

If the young trees are properly pruned 
wt planting time they will not, as a rule, 
require severe pruning the first, second or 
succeeding years. It will be necessary, 
however, to thin out branches here and 
there and cut back particularly strong 
growing limbs in order to develop a well- 
balanced top. For best results, judicious 
training, light thinning and the suppres- 
sion of strong leaders is necessary. 

At no time is it advisable to do severe 
pruning unless it becomes necessary to 
correct an ill-shaped or badly formed tree 
top. Strong, vigorous trees are, of course, 
less affected by the wind than weak, slow- 
growing trees. When trees lean badly 
toward the east and northeast as a result 
of the wind, the heaviest pruning should 
be done on the side opposite the prevail- 
ing winds. 

Pruning to correct the shape or form 
of the tree, in order to develop strong 
branches which will carry a heavy load 
of fruit, is required. Beyond this, how- 
ever, severe pruning should be practiced 
only for the reasons mentioned above. A 
light pruning each year will keep the 
branches properly spaced and in balance. 
Pruning should be reduced to the mini- 
mum as the trees come into bearing. It 
is well known that the most productive 
orchards are usually the ones receiving 
the least amount of pruning. 





“Will you lend me $5 for a month, old 
boy?” 

“Listen, stupid, what does a month-old 
boy want with $5?” 
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© Figuring the (ost of Crowing cA pples 


fairly definite information concerning 

the cost of growing fruit, would it 
have any influence on the chance of mak- 
ing profit? Put this question to a meeting 
of growers and you would receive widely 
divergent ideas. A few would reply quite 
positively, “Yes: others, about as sure- 
ly, “Now <A somewhat larger number 
would answer uncertainly, “Some, but we 
don’t know just what.” The truth of the 
matter would lie somewhere between the 
two extremes. 

One grower will say 
our fruit for what we can get, it makes 
no difference whether the grower knows 
what his costs are or not. The only 
thing for him to do is to keep expenses 
low by curtailing cost wherever he dares. 
Another will contend that if all growers 
knew costs, they would force the sales 
price to a profit-making level. Still an- 
other believes that were costs sufficiently 


I GROWERS were in possession of 


that as we sell 


high, or made high enough through 
mandatory regulations covering both 


production and marketing. it would bene- 
fit the fruit industry by elimination of 
the slip-shod grower. 

In reality the ‘careless’ grower has, 
on the average, a high cost, for the easy 
years happen infrequently. Paradoxical- 
ly, to make him spend more might result 
in making his cost less. However. the 
result, were it one poor grower less, or 
an added good one, should be a step in 
the right direction. 


Growers Should Know Costs 

If the time ever comes when growers 
actually know instead of guess at the 
cost of production it will constitute a 
wonderful experiment in relative effect 
on profit. In the meantime, there are 
plenty of other reasons why growers 
should know certain facts about costs. 
Too many of us stick our heads in the 
sand like the proverbial ostrich and nurse 
the illusion that costs will miss us if we 
don’t see them. Doubtful efficiency. In 
the fruit game, neglect to pay for neces- 
sary items of expense is apt to reduce 
both profits and orchard value. 

Good management attempts to under- 
stand each expense item and to decide on 
the best way to meet it. A shrewd man- 
ager does not hesitate to change methods 
in order to eliminate certain expenses. 
but will not try to cut an expense that is 
in itself a source of ultimate profit. 

To illustrate: Brown fertilized his 
orchard heavily with certain unneeded 
fertilizer elements when only nitrogen 
was required. Here was unnecessary ex- 
pense. Smith decided to pass up apply- 
ing fertilizer, but the orchard was stary- 


ing, so Smith paid two prices for fertil- 
izer that never was applied. 
Again: Brown puts on two or three 


spray applications each season more than 
Smith. In three or four seasons out of 
each 10 such extra expense proves to be 
unnecessary. But over a 10 year period 
in short crops, imperfect fruit and_ re- 
duced orchard worth, Smith pays several 
times over for a pest control which he 
never received. 

Some growers shrewdly dodge expense 
by purchasing orchards already brought 
to bearing age by luckless plungers who 
have sacrificed spirit and resources play- 
ing the game. Sadly enough, many such 
orchards are not worth their cost. 


What Constitutes Cost? 

If it is admitted that the facts of cost 
are a good thing to know, the next steps 
are to study them out. What constitutes 
cost? On what unit basis should it be 
computed? Over what period of time? 
How to give proper proportional weight 
to each item as compared to the whole, 
and how to interpret the total findings 
are problems to test the caliber of man- 
agement. 

Misunderstanding would be more often 
avoided if the complete cost and method 
used were always stated for each special 
ease. Occasionally there are commercial 
growers who can present cost data from 


their records. 


Is it best to base costs on the acre, 


the tree. or the package of fruit? The 


time-period base should represent the 
years to grow the orchard, the years of 
good, bad and indifferent crops. Each 
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year is a chapter, but how many years 
tell the story in sufficient detail to supply 
the operator with accurate, helpful infor- 
mation? For the rest of us. in studying 
such cost analyses, it is quite essential to 
know how the job of figuring was done. 


Some Definite Cost Figures 
Complete cost figures are fundamental- 
ly the base for investigation. Opinions 
vary among growers concerning the value 
and necessity of certain items. Llowever, 
both overhead and operation expenses 
can be so divided into items and groups 





of items that any personal preference 
should be suited. 

theory and practice, a 
definite cost figures are 
Samuel Fraser's — book 
He states that cost 


apple production 


To illustrate 
few sets of 
quoted from 
“American Fruits.” 
factors entering into 


are: 

1. Labor for maintenance: manuring. 
fertilizing, pruning, brush disposal. plow- 
ing, cultivation. thinning. propping, 
spraying, cover crop, irrigation where 


practiced and miscellaneous. 


13 


2. Labor in handling; hauling, picking, 
sorting. packing, hauling to station, cull 
disposal, ete. 

3. Materials 
material, manure, 
seeds. ete. 

4. Fixed charges or overhead: 


used; packages, 
fertilizer, gasoline, oil, 


spray 


interest. 


taxes, insurance. equipment charge, build 
ing charge rentals where made, ete. 
(Management or superintendence is 


named as a fixed charge in some in- 


stances. ) 
DISTRICT IN COLORADO (125 


RANCHES, 1914-15) 
Per Per Per cent 
acre. box. of whole. 
Maintenance .... $ 56.94 $0201 23 
Handling ....... 54.94 
Materials ....... 56.32 





Fixed charges... 





30.844 100 
York the items and 
periods, 1904-15 and 
Fiftecn) 


Total $239.79 
In western New 
figures for two 


(To Page 
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Hundreds of Cletracs will 
be marked this month for 
RUSH DELIVERY. 
Right now is the time to 
buy—to get a flying start 
on the jobs ahead! 


Buy Your Cletrac NOW! 


EAVY spring work and a big schedule ahead! This month 

always emphasizes “shortcomings” in equipment—particu- 
larly tractors. Why not decide now to buy Cletrac and assure your- 
self of the dependable power you really 
need? Hundreds of others are doing it 
—and their orders are saying “DELIV- 
ER AT ONCE!” 


Clectrac Crawler Tractors are the ideal 
power units for every type of work. In 
orchard cultivation their low build and 
easy control make it easy to get in close 
and their light tread never packs the soil. For the 
Cletrac’s abundant power and sure traction 








to the 
grower and farmer, 
make quick work of the plowing and seed-bed jobs and the many 


trees 





other farm tasks of draw-bar and belt. 

No other tractor offers such value as Cletrac. No other is so safe on the 
hillsides, up, down or across. No other combines such power, traction and 
speed with such low operating cost. Any way you measure it, Cletrac is 
the tractor for your work. 


Cletracs are built in a complete range of sizes to fit every 
power need. Write today for literature and prices. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


19301 Euclid Avenue - - 


























































CODLING MOTH LARVA | 
(NOT EXTINCT) 


HIS study of the codling moth larva“at home”may 

be scientifically interesting to an entomologist 
but to you it simply means crop loss. GRASSELLI 
Arsenate of Lead can take the “not” out of the 
headline above, as far as your orchard is concerned. 
There is a GRASSELLI dealer near you. Ask him 
—let him help you plan your calyx spray now. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Established = .s os s+ Cleveland, Ohio 


~GRASSELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for 9() Years 














By E. W. 


HE SIMPLEST PLAN of getting 

water into the home and a system 
which can be installed at reasonably low 
cost, is to provide a force pump and sink 
in the kitchen with pipe connections to 
the well or cistern. This first step to- 
ward a complete system does not necessi- 
tate the installation of a storage tank, 
since the water may be pumped directly 
from the well or cistern to the hydrant. 


























By providing a three-way valve, a hot 
water tank and a coil of pipes or water 
back to the range, either hot or cold 
water is available. Less than one-third 
of all the farm homes have a pump and 
sink in the kitchen, and yet such an in- 
stallation, without a hot water tank or 
coils for heating water, can be installed 
at a cost of less than $25. The hot water 
connection, as illustrated, with tank, pipe 
and faucets, should be installed at a cost 
of less than $50. 

This plan is the first step in getting 
water under pressure in the home with- 
out the chore of pumping it by hand and 
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carrying it in. Any farmer who is in- 
terested in making the work in the 
kitchen easier, and is willing to exert a 
little effort, can make such an installa- 
tion. Later the addition of pipes for dis- 
tributing the water to the bath and sani- 
tary toilet, will make the home com- 
pletely modern. The installation of the 
simple equipment described will be a 
part of an entire system. It represents 
a starting point in making the home mod- 
ern. Probably no other expenditure for 
the home would result in as much saving 
of time and labor as this, because water 
is not only needed in the preparation of 
food and in the care of the family, but 
large quantities are needed in taking care 
of the clothes and house. 

This simple system is adapted for use 
only where there is a shallow well or a 
cistern, A suction pump such as would 
be used would lift the water to a height 
of only about 20 to 25 feet. The chief 
requirement is that the low level of the 
water be no more than this below the 
pump cylinder. 

Ordinarily, there is little danger of the 
water freezing in this system if the same 
precautions are taken as when complete 
plumbing is installed. The system should 
always be drained if the house is to be 
left vacant during severe winter weather. 
When in use, the tank should be kept 
filled in order to secure the best circula- 
tion of water and to avoid damage to the 
hot-water front or to the coils. If steam 
is generated, there is no danger as it 
passes out through the hot water pipe, 
which is always open to the air. 

Water pressure in the home is one of 
the needs of every farm. A water system 
of some sort not only eliminates consider- 
able effort in providing a plentiful supply, 
but also is a partial guarantee that the 
supply will be free from contamination. 
The type of pump found on the average 
farm necessitates pumping at the well, 
and when a well is not fully protected 
there is danger of impurities getting in. 
A properly protected well usually goes 
along with a complete water pressure 
system. 


Noew Air-(ooled Gasoline Engine 


NEW “TWIN” six to 10 horsepower 

air-cooled engine for farm and in- 
dustrial purposes has recently been an- 
nounced. The manufacturers claim for 
their new engine light weight, together 
with simplicity of construction, which 
adapts the engine to certain classes of 
work which could not be satisfactorily 
handled by a water-cooled engine. 

There are no water pipes, radiator fins, 
or other parts necessary to water-cooling. 
It is a valve-in-head type with detachable 
cylinder head. <A large inspection plate 
may be removed, exposing all moving 
parts. <A distinctive feature is the ease 
with which pistons may be removed and 


replaced through the _ inspection-plate 
opening. Roller bearings, air-governor, 
flywheel magneto, float feed carburetor 


and air cleaner, and lynite connecting 
rods are standard equipment on this new 
engine. 

The system of cooling is the same as 
that employed by many air-cooled en- 
gines. The flywheel is provided with a 
series of curved blower blades and as it 
turns it creates a partial vacuum in the 
wheel housing. The strong suction effect 
draws air in and down through the cyl- 
inder jackets. The air currents pass over 


and between the flanges at fairly high 
velocity, and, as there is a large amount 
of exposed surface, the excess heat is 














promptly disposed of, being absorbed by 
air passing around the cylinders, which 
is ejected from the motor compartment 
by the action of the blower flywheel. 


(Cherries Benefited by Pruning 


ORE CHERRIES and more vigorous 

trees have resulted from the proper 
pruning of Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and English Morello cherries, with the 
help of nitrogenous fertilizers, in a series 
of experiments in New York over a period 
of several years, according to H. B. 
Tukey of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva. 

If trees are too high for economical 
picking, or if they have reached an age 
when they are full of slow-growing, un- 
productive wood, carrying their crops 





largely in the tops, pruning and nitrogen 


fertilizers will help to remedy the situa- 
tion. Pruning should consist of cutting 
to outside lateral branches in the tops of 
the trees, so as to open them up to sun- 
light, and the cutting out of dead or un- 
productive wood. Early in the spring 
nitrogen fertilizers should be added to 
give increased tree and shoot growth, 
larger leaf area, and eventually larger 
vields. The first season will show a de- 
crease in yield, but in the second season 
the yield will be back to normal, and by 
the third season treated trees will out- 


yield untreated trees, 
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Figuring the Cost 


(From Page Thirteen) 
1914-23, are quoted on a per barrel base. 
These were Baldwins and 27 years old 
at the beginning. 





1904- 1914— Average, 
1913. 1923. 20 years. 
Interest on in- 
vestment ..... $0.21 $0.25 $0.23 
7? ae 012 025 .018 
oo | eee 063 ye .09 
a eee .03 .092 .06 
Spraying ....... .096 .154 .125 
Cover Crop..>... .023 063 043 
Superintendence.. .25 .265 .258 
Picking, packing, 
ee .244 472 235 
Packages .....0. .36 .69 495 
err $1.288  $2.128 $1.68 


The items may be sorted and assembled 
to emphasize various facts. 

On a barrel basis, figures from one 
orchard are quoted by Fraser for 1900-14 
as follows: Labor made up 38 per cent 
of the total cost, materials 38 per cent, 
and fixed charges 29 per cent. 

Dividing this another way and allocat- 
ing labor, we obtain approximately this 
result. 
Per | 
cent | 
Interest 22%c, taxes } 
Tiec, buildings 3c, 


Fixed charges: 
2e, machinery 


management 7%c.... - cn ole leek a ee 
PRORGIO! TOBTTO! SEC 5006 6s 600500 twecies 24 
Culture: Pruning 432c, fertilizer labor 

1%ec, materials 6c, tillage 9l4c, seed 

De yakahsesess chG abe sawesesanane naWee 7 
Picking and hauling: Labor 20c....... 3 
Packing and hauling: Labor 15c...... 10 
Pest control: Labor 6c, materials 5c.. 7 


Obviously, certain items of expense 
fluctuate from year to year according to 
the yield, the character of the 
the market price of commodities, labor, 
and also eflicacy of management. At that, 
the orchard business is such that shrewd 
managers cannot be in on the fat years 
and skip the lean ones. 


seasons, 


Computing Costs 





Composite results of the growing 
years, the crop years and the off years, | 
stated in relation to a package of fruit, 
tells the story about as fairly as seems | 
possible. | 

The amount to charge for interest on 
investment and depreciation on equip- 
ment, buildings, ete., would consist of or- 
dinary interest on investment plus 
annual depreciation. 

The way to charge orchard real estate 
investment should be set forth by an ex-| 
pert accountant who is also a_ practical 
commercial orchardist. As orchard men, 
however, we must realize that standing | 
against an orchard from the day of its 
inception to the day of reckoning is an | 
interest charge on the cost or value of | 
the land, together with planting and| 
growing costs as incurred. Some grow- 
ers handle this by writing off previously | 
accumulated costs, with net returns as/| 
they occur, until, fortune willing. they 
announce the orchard owes them nothing, 

For general use, an equitable method 
seemingly would be to make an annual | 
charge of interest based on actual invest- | 
ment, although it is claimed by some that | 
the actual market selling price of or-| 
chards should be the basis for interest 
computation. It is true, for instance, 
that in the vicinity of metropolitan 
suburbs are bearing orchards which have | 
cost various sums to grow. Some of these 
orchards and similar land have’ been 
selling for $1000 or more per acre as} 
sub-division pre positions. Conversely, | 
there are in ether sections of the coun-| 
try many eq? lly good orchards which | 
are being offered for sale at much less | 
than the investment cost. | 

Which is the right valuation method | 
and is it always right? 

Elaborate cost accounting methods in- | 
volving time records for everything and | 
everybody are all right, but the commer- 
cial grower can determine with practical 
accuracy what he needs to know about 
costs by working it out from a simple 
system of expense records. What part of 
fixed costs should the orchard enterprise 
stand; what part of labor and materials? 
Honest judgment and the records furnish 
the means. 

A fairly accurate knowledge of costs 
might prompt individual orchard propo- 
sitions to certain lines of action such as: 
Quitting the business, Changing manage- 
ment, changing methods. choosing an- 
other location, and so on through various 
possibilities. 


cost 
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of Growing Apples “C/ineyard (osts “Require °four ° fon (rop 


T A MEETING of grape growers at 

Lawton, Mich., recently, Dr. N. L. 
Partridge gave a graphic resume of the 
results of two years of cost accounting in 
30 vineyards in the Michigan grape belt. 
He divided the costs into two 
operating and harvesting. The former, 
he explained, stay about constant, regard- 
less of the size of crop, and are itemized 


classes, 


per acre as follows: Pruning, $9.54; 
brush removal, 92 cents; trellis mainte- 
nance, $2.32; tying, $2.86; tanglefoot, 


$1.19; fertilizing, $5.27; plowing, $1.08; 
horse hoe, 64 cents; hand hoe, $1.02; 
spraying, $11.82; plowing to row, $1.02; 
cover crop, $1.52; miscellaneous, $1; tool 
depreciation, 50 cents; interest on invest- 
ment, $12; taxes and insurance, $4; totat, 
$60.04. 

He showed that at $35 per ton, about 
the present average price, it is necessary 
to raise about four tons per acre to avoid 
loss. Also, that the average production 
is probably a little less than two tons, 


two years’ work and is merely given out 
advance information and is not by any 


which demands a price of $48.50 per ton 
or 44 cents per 12-quart basket. <A three- 


HARVESTING COSTS 





No. Harvesting Fixed Total Cost per Cost per 
baskets cost. charge. cost. ton. basket. 
MET aie sa vate 6 Has Owens $18.48 $60.04 $ 78.52 $78.52 71.4¢ 
GEA Gi os od eieras weldeace a 36.96 60.04 97.00 $8.50 44.1¢e 
CeerratoUa ens aa Sees 55.44 60.04 115.48 38.49 35.0¢ 
OEE ee ee 73.92 60.04 133.96 = 33. 49 30.4¢ 
Ee CORT O ECOL T 92.40 60.04 152.44 0.49 27.7 
GEG oc kiseccdeccennes 110.88 60.04 170.92 28.49 25.9¢ 
RETURNS 
Price per ton........ $30.00 $40.00 $50.00 
CL) Peer 48.02* 38.02* 28.02* 
BMG ewe Raw ease 36.50* 16.50* 3.50¢ 
a eb wee gama 24.98* 5. 02F 35.02F 
EE Pe ree 13.46* 26.54F 66.54¢ 
Wass waa es a entes 1.94* 48.067 98.067 
ie ERC ee are 9.587 69.58F 129.587 
*Loss. 7Profit. 


to be taken as the last word on 
accounting in grape 
basis for final 


means 
the subject of cost 
production, nor really a 
conclusions, 


ton crop should bring $42 per ton or 358 
to 39 cents per basket. 

Dr. Partridge took pains to 
that the foregoing is the result 


explain 
of only 








INTRODUCE 


the Family to the 
International Harvester 


‘SIX-SPEED 
ECIAL 





NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER did a 
big thing for rural hauling when it de- 
signed the Six-Speed Special. It stands 

alone as a truck especially built for this work. 
Here is a truck with fleet speed for the straight- 
away—and a 2-speed rear axle providing 
an extra low-speed range previously found 
only in high-priced heavy-duty trucks. The 
low range gives you great tractive power 
at 34% miles per hour. It gives you power 
to get your full loads through hard pulls in 
fields and roads, deep sand and plowed ground, 
and on the hills—and that’s what the farmer 


needs in a truck. 


Ideal for Farm Hauling 


The popular Six-Speed Special is the only speed 
truck with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. Never 
before could an economy truck pull and climb like 
this one, and it has high speed for the highways too. 
It has everything else to match its speed and power— 
long, sturdy frame, comfortable enclosed cab, heavy- 
duty springs, an engine simply built and economical 
in fuel consumption, a transmission with provision for 
power take-off, and 4-wheel brakes. It has also a 
practical combination of bodies, adapting the truck to 
every conceivable type of farm hauling—1, platform 
body; 2, grain box for 60 bushels; 3, stock rack. Easily 
and quickly changed from one to another. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about the Six- 
Speed Special. We would like to have you drive it your- 
self and see what the new 2-speed axle and the six 
forward speeds enable this truck to do in heavy going. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 











It Out-Pulls, Out-Climbs, 

and Out-Performs all other 

trucks, of similar rating, 
under full load. 





Here is the Secret! 





The two-speed rear axle, com- 
bined with the regular trans- 
mission, gives the Six-Speed 
Special Truck engine an oppor- 
tunity to deliver its full power 
through the proper gear ratio 
for every road and load. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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an EFFECTIVE fung 


too. 


SCIENTIFICALLY COR 


Kolodust is an improved sulphur fungicide. 
produced by a fusion process which results in a new, patented material 


displaying colloidal or soluble propertie 


form which is fused with a carrier and is invisible even under the ordinary 


high power microscope. 
This new form of sulphur has proven 


pertics fat more powerful than any other known 
forms of sulphur with which it has been compared. 
It “sticks through rain and wind”, thus prolonging 


the protection period. 


KOLOKIL is Kolodust with poison added to kill Mes 


the external chewing insects— producing an insecti- 


fungicide. 


Send your name and address with this ad. We 
return the sample of Kolodust for the test, and full 


dusting information. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


143 Elizabeth Street 


Niagara 


OLODUS 





only one way to protect your fruit from diseases and that is 
































y 
ORCHARD PESTS CAN’T READ 


HERE’S 
by the use of 
and economical, 


KOLODUST MEETS ALL TH 


sicide. It must be easy to apply— 


E REQUIREMENTS OF A 
RECT FUNGICIDE. 


Its essential ingredient is 


s and consists of sulphur in a new 





nag Shel MAKE THIS TEST 






Place a f drops of 
water on a piece ¢ fd ark 
paper, and apply a thin 
film of Kolodust. 

Make the same ex- 
r ent on a second 
pieceof paperus'rg any 
other sulphur dust. 

I] Allow to dry, then 
compare, 


Ordinary sulphur dusts 
ride the drop. 

Kolodust diffuses 
through the drop leaving 
a protecting film over 
the entire area. 

Send for demonstra- 
tion sample 


























KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR | 


A TE ny — n Power Culti- 
vatcr for Gardeners 
ites, Truckers, 
men 
Esta’ es and Poultrymen 


Amcrican Farm Machine Co. * 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. 

















Power Lawnmower 
Suburban- 
Florists, Nursery- 


Catalog 
Growers, Country J 


Fruit Free 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 





LATHAM 


KING OF ALL THE REDS 
Tremendous yielders. Experi- 
ment Station records show 
profit of $1,628 per acre. 
Daniels Mosaic Free plants 
lead them all. State Certified. 
euaaSend for big new cataldg free 
DANIELS NURSERY CO., Long Lake, Minn, 








High 


ForM a fine mist which stz 





two stiff adjustable brushes working 
automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan 
A Sprayer for Ev —Hicgh Pressure Guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy ull it comes. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 

Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 

47 years at Sprayer building 





ery Need 


with the 


OSPRAYMO 


and makes the job effective Using an 
OSPRAYMO means _ high pressure always 
OSPRAYMO sprayers’ nave the last 
word in mechanical agitators. with 


Pressure Machines 


avs on the foliag« 


















send your renewal now, so as not to miss any copies. 





If your subscription is about to expire (see date on address label) 


complete. 


Keep your file 








WRITE for catalog of reliable home and farm water systems. 
Dependable styles and sizes to fit all conditions. For deep or 

shallow wells; operation by hand, wind, engine or electricity. 

Myers is world headquarters for pumps for every purpose. 


THE F. E. MYERS 
153 Orange Street 


& = co. 


256 
Ashland, Ohio i 


Pumps — Water Systems — Hay Tools —- Door Hangers 
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CA Noew of ruit 
the 


FRUIT that is comparatively little 
known in the United States but 
which promises to become a crop of con- 
siderable importance is the papaya. This 





The 


Papaya tree 


is a tropical fruit adapted to outdoor 
culture only in’ south Florida. It is 
propagated from seed, taking eight 


months from time of planting for a plant 


April, 1929 


for 
AGorthern ° fable 


to mature fruit, and has a bearing period 
of from two to four years. It forms a 
single stalk growing to about 12 feet in 
height, with a leaf resembling that of a 
eastor bean. The fruit is borne singly or 
in pairs close to the stalk and ranges in 
weight from one to 20 pounds. As high 


as 500 pounds of fruit have been borne 
by one plant but 100 is near the average. 
or commercial marketing, a size near 


that of a muskmelon seems desirable. 
The fruit somewhat resembles the 

muskmelon in flavor and is sometimes 

called “Melon Fruit.” It is prized highly 


as a health food, as it is rich in papain, 
an enzyme similar to pepsin, a_ well- 
known-aid to digestion. 

Papayas grow wild in south Florida 
but these have no commercial value, 
being small and ‘of poor flavor. Tow- 
eyer, of late years there has been valu- 


able work done in improving varieties. 
This improvement has been accompanied 
by an increased demand for the fruit. 
Last winter retail prices ran around 
5 cents per pound, This led to unusually 
large plantings in the spring, with the 
probability of a surplus for shipping 
North. As a leading grower says that a 
vield of 60,000) pounds per acre can 
easily be grown and will return a_ profit 
of two cents per pound to the grower, 


there is a growing demand for 
with health-giving properties. it 
appears that there is a bright future for 
the papaya growing industry. 

The fruit is also being used in candies, 
preserves and marmalades, which will 
eventually be distributed all over the 
United States. —7. R. Baumgartner, 
Florida. 


and as 


foods 


(nglish <NCarket for Georgia Peaches 


HI?MENT of Georgia peaches to Eng- 

land may form a new and _ profitable 
outlet in the marketing of the = state’s 
peach crop, it recently learned, fol- 
lowing a conference between W. C. Bew- 
ley, manager of the Georgia Peach Ex- 
change, and James Somerville, Jr... of 
London, representative of the department 


Was 


of commerce of the trade commission in 
England. 

“While the English people have pe- 
culiar ideas about the fruit they eat,” 
said Mr. Somerville, “these ideas come as 
a result of their experience. For example, 


they do not like yellow peaches, since all 
that are grown there by protected walls 
or in hot-houses are white And they do 
not want red meat watermelons shipped 
from this country. Why? Because the 
only watermelons they are accustomed to 
are small ones, shipped from Spain, 
which have yellow meat. 

“This means that Georgia peach grow- 
ers will be compelled to conduct an edu- 


cational campaig n to convert the British 
fanciers to the superior flavor and quality 
of Elbertas before they can be sold to 
any great extent. 


cA One - Can 


E ARE used to seeing descriptions 
and photographs of rebuilt or newly 


designed spray machines of the home- 
made variety. The outfit pictured on 
page 26 is unique in that it has given 
excellent results over five years of use. 
This machine was built by Lloyd Balders- 
ton for use on his 35-acre orchard, near 
Colora, Cecil county, Maryland. 


The running gear is a Ford chassis, re- 
inforced by heavy timber frame. The 
timber supporting the tank rests directly 


upon an independent axle, to which are 
fitted the large tractor wheels. The orig- 
inal shaft, differential and axles of the 
Ford are so hung that they can propel 
the rear wheels. The inside rim of each 
tractor wheel is fitted with sectional gear 
teeth, into which a “star wheel” or four- 
toothed gear wheel is meshed. In other 


words, the old Ford wheels were replaced 
with “star wheels” and these wheels work 
in the gears inside the tractor wheel rims. 


“THIowever. Georgia peaches come in a 
which, if early enough here, will 
make the shipments to England very 
profitable. 


season 


“Peaches from Italy reach England in 
August and September and those from 
South Africa during three months in the 
winter. These, as well as those grown 
in English hot-houses, are ‘only for the 
very wealthy and sell for as high as 50 
cents a peach. The only competition to 


the Georgia peach will be very delicious 
pears from Europe, which are shipped to 
Ingland during the peach season.” 

Mr. Somerville urged special care in 
ting and packing peaches for ship- 
to England. Those sent here- 
said, have been packed without 
and padding, and many 
the long voyage well. 
that specially treated 
and wood wool, such as is used fol 
the Italian and South African 
growers in shipping to England, be used. 
and expressed himself as confident that a 
market for many Georgia peaches might 
be built up in England during the next 


few years—dJ. H. Reed, Georgia. 


selec 
nent over 
tofore, he 
wrapping 
not stood 

He 
paper 
packing by 


} 
nave 


suggested 


praying Outfit 


The machine is easily run in high 
and at any reasonable speed. 

A Bean triplex pump is mounted just 
in front of the tank, and power is sup- 
plied from a_ take-off from the motor 
erank shaft, by chain drive, located up 
front where the motor is cranked for 
starting. 

The operator steers, 
sprays, and there 


zear 


runs the rig ana 
seems to be no extra 
effort involved, the operator spraying 
large and small trees alike. The four- 
nozzled rod as developed by Dr. W. 38. 
Hough at the Virginia Experiment Sta 
tion is being used. 

Since the photographs on page 26 were 
taken, the steering wheel has been ex 
tended so that the operator may drive 
while standing in the tower on top of the 
tank, and wooden treadles have been 
arranged so that the spray rig is under 
the full control of the operator.—A. Ff’. 
Vierheller, Maryland, 
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Grape —Anthracnose in Southern Vineyards 


HE RAPID INCREASE in the acre- 

age of grapes grown in the South is 
resulting more and more in the realization 
that only he«who is willing to fight dis- 
eases and fight them hard is going to 
survive in the grape-growing game In 
the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas anid 
in many other more northerly sections of 
the southern grape growing regions, the 
Concord is principally raised and since 
this variety is highly resistant to anthrac- 
nose and is susceptible to black rot, the 
idea has grown up™among many growers 

















Anthracnose or bird’s-eye rot on the R. W. 
Munson variety. Note lighter colored center | 
surrounded by darker band. In the originals, | 
a reddish zone, not distinguished in the | 
photograph, occurred between the dark 

margin and the grayish pink center 


that the latter disease is the only one of 
importance in the South. However, in 
many sections other varieties, such as 
Ellen Seott, Catawba and a number of 
the hybrids originated by R. W. Munson, 
are being planted. Many of these varieties 
are just as susceptible to anthracnose as 
to black rot, if not more so, and since the 
disease is considerably more diflicult to 











Laying Spray Pipe with 
Tractor and Subsoiler 


ANY GROWERS who have seriously 

considered installing stationary out- 
fits have balked at the amount of labor 
involved in digging the necessary series 
of trenches to receive the pipe line. But 
a western grower, Ralph Sundquist, 
Wenatchee, Wash., solved this difficulty 
in a very ingenious manner. 








13,000 feet of pipe were pur- 


Some 
chased which were joined together in 
sections of 400 to 600 feet each. Hook- 
ing this subsoil plow to his tractor, he 
pulled these sections into the ground at 
the required depth with no excavation 
except for small pits at the junction of 
the long sections. 

The cost for the two men and the 
tractor employed was estimated at $35. 
The cost of making the connections was 
$15. Thus, 13,000 feet of pipe were con- 
nected and laid at a cost of $50. 

The only special equipment necessary 
is a hook welded to a threaded cap the 
same size as the pipe. This and its 
method of attachment to the subsoiler is 
shown in the accompanying picture. On 
page 26 is another view showing how the 
pipe was started underground through a 
small trench. 





By V. H. YOUNG 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station 
control than black rot, severe damage is 

apt to result. 
Appearance of Disease 
Anthracnose or bird's-eye rot is a dis- 


larger leaf veins, prominent, irregular, 
dark, sunken areas occur. The canes are 
often completely girdled by these cankers. 
The cankers are very striking and much 
more prominent and noticeable than the 
cankers of black rot. They also lack the 
minute, black, raised, pimple-like fruiting 
bodies (pyenidia) which are found on all 
parts affected with -black rot. 


Arkansas Spray Schedule for the Grape 


WHEN TO SPRAY WHAT 
1. Before the buds swell Anthracnose. 
in the spring. 


2. Just before blooming, 
flea 


3. Immediately after 
blooming. 


grape 


4. Two weeks after No. 3. 


5. Two weeks after No. 4. Black rot an 
(This spray may be 
omitted when grapes are 


relatively free from in- 

sects and disease.) 

ease of leaves, canes, tendrils and fruits, 
in fact, it may attack any green, succulent 
part of the plant. On the leaves the dis- 
appears as small, irregular, dark- 
brown spots. On tendrils, shoots and the 


ease 


Black rot. anthracnose and 
beetle. 


Black rot, anthracnose and 
berr 


Same as in No. 3. 


FOR MATERIALS 

1 gal. commercial lime- 
sulphur to 9 gal. water. 
3ordeaux mixture and 1% 
Ibs. dry lead arsenate to 
50 gal. of water. 

Bordeaux mixture, 1% Ibs. 

y moth dry arsenate of lead and 
1 Ib. resin fish-oil soap 
to 50 gal. of mixture. 

Same as in No, 3. 

Neutral 
lb. to 


acetate 1 
water. 


d anthracnose. copper 


50 gal. 


On the fruits, anthracnose produces the 
typical bird's-eye rot, very different from 
the soft rot and mummy well 
known in the case of black rot. The spots 
are first of a dark reddish-brown appear- 


stages so 


17 
ance, and they gradually enlarge until 
they are about one-fourth inch in diameter 
with a more or less circular outline. The 
center of the spot becomes grayish-pink 
in color, while the border remains dark. 
Often a well-defined band of bright red 
appears between the central grayish-pink 
and the dark border. <As will be 
from the illustration, the spots with their 
different zones of color resemble in a 
rough way a bird's eye, hence the name 
bird’s-eye rot. Again it should be noted 
that the black, pimple-like fruiting bodies 
so typical of black rot are never present 
on the fruit. 


seen 


Treatment 

Anthracnose of the grape is carried 
over winter on the diseased canes and for 
this reason thorough-pruning to remove 
the diseased canes is necessary. The dis- 
eased canes should be burned before the 
beginning of the growing season. It has 
also been found that a dormant spray in 
addition to the regular schedule for black 
rot is necessary for anthracnose control. 
This dormant spray should be applied 
before the buds swell in the spring and 
should consist of 1-9 commercial lime- 
sulphur. Above is given the complete 
spray schedule for grapes as recommended 
by the departments of plant pathology. 
and entomology of the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. When anthrac- 
nose is not a factor, the dormant spray 
should be omitted. 





‘WILL YOUR HARVEST BE 


“FANCY” FRUIT? 
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Every Spraying Counts 


FOR PEACHES: At Blossom time spray your peach trees with “Dritomic” Sulphur or with 
“Fungi” Dust. It will pay you in protecting against brown rot losses. 4 4 4 4 ¥ 
FOR APPLES: Now’s the time to control scab. Get rid of last year’s hang- 
over infection first. Plow under the fallen leaves as soon as the weather per- 
mits. Then—when the new leaves are mouse-ear size give the orchard 
a thorough spraying with “Orchard Brand” Oil Emulsion or 
Bordeaux mixture. Next the cluster-bud application — equally 
important as the means of preventing scabby fruit. 


Have you a Quality 
1929 copy CONTROL PESTS WITH “ORCHARD BRAND” fruit 
of Cash ARSENATE OF LEAD CALCIUM ARSENATE ARSENITE OF ZINC commands a 
Crops?” AS P Dust 85—15 DusT 90—10 DusT readier 
FIGHT DESEASES WITH “ORCHARD BRAND” market and 
Ask us to DRITOMIC SULPHUR BORDEAUX MIXTURE FUNGI DusT a higher 
send one. price! 


40 Rector Street, New York 
St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 















| SPRAY 


RCHARD BR 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


& DUST MATERIAL 
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‘THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 








No Ears To 
DRAG 


This hoe has its ‘‘ears’’ 
sheared off so it will not 
drag the vines in hoeing 
strawberries, cucumbers 
and other low growing 
or vine crops. It is the 

standard hoe for sugar 
beet growers. Easy to 
use, saves time and 

prevents injury to the 

plant. 


The brand True Tem- 
per is burned in the 
handle to identify 
each hoe as the best 
of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN 

FORK & HOE Co. 
Coneral Offices 

1914 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 

























Branded on 
the handle of 


every genuine 
TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 



























If your dealer has 
not yet stocked 
the True Temper 
jae Beet Hoe, 

Cat. No. NO6 \, 
send us xn name 
and $1.: and 
we will ne 
you direct; post- 
paid. 









FREE 

on Request 
Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm task 
described in this 
valuable 136, 
page “toad 
Cata. 















SUGAR BEET HOE 

















AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


(odling <WCoth (ontrol 
in the [Pacific Northwest 


(From Page Nine) 
as an aid in reducing infestation in the highways in the valley and the data 
orchard has become more and more ap- thereon — referred — especially to — moth 
parent, although most entomologists be- @mergence in a nearby orchard. 
lieve, as pointed out by Mr. Spuler at 
the Wenatchee meeting in 1926, that 
their greatest value lies in determining 


MAGAZINE 


posted at frequent intervals along the 


Information of this kind has been of 
untold value to apple growers in the 
Wenatchee valley during the spraying 











Outdoor insectary for codling moth study—Wenatchee, Wash. 


season of 1928. A marked increase in 
the number of moths captured indicated 
that a cover spray was necessary within 
the next 10 days, since large numbers of 
eggs likely would be deposited and would 


more adequately the proper time for ap- 
plying cover sprays in the orchard. 

The most extensive attempt to utilize 
moth traps in actual practice was carried 
out in 1928 by the state department of hatch during that period. 
agriculture, under the supervision of At the present time much dependence 
George FE. Harter, district horticultural j, placed on the use of moth traps in the 
inspector, Wenatchee. Some 80 co-oper- Northwest to determine spray dates. That 
ators aided in the undertaking. Bait they may also be of considerable value 
traps were observed daily during the sum- in 











Mows Lawns & Hay 
“ “eq oy oC 


SPECIAL FACTORY PR 


(A Single& T win Motos-Belt Jobs. Cotaingiree 


PWALSH TRACTOR CO. *Sste'Patmas Av. St 














The bugs are just 
around the corner 


Make sure that your spray 
hose is in good condition to 
Stand the strains of hard 
duty. 

Quaker YANKEE Hose is 
specially built for severe serv- 
ice of high pressures and 
rough handling. The depend- 
ability of this spray hose will 
save your. crop. Made in 
standard sizes and exception- 
ally tough Furnished in 250 
and 500 feet lengths. 
POMONA Brand meets all 
needs where 25 and 50 foot 
lengths are needed 

Prompt deliveries guaranteed 
Write or wire for free sam- 
ples. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
BRANCHES 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco 











QUAKER CITY RUBBER CD 


a Yan Hose 














































Baskets for Apples, 


Peaches, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers; Celery, Cauli- 


Plums, Grapes, 
Boxes and 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. Plant boxes. 
Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. 
South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark. 

















chards, resulting in fewer cover sprays 
being required, was another point on 
which still further data was obtained dur- 
year’s work in the Wenatchee 


mer months in a large number of or- 
chards in the Wenatchee valley and the 
results tabulated on large sign boards 
from day to day as indicated in the ac- ing last 
compahying picture, These boards were valley. 


CThe Price “Ce Pay for CHruit Profits 


TERNAL vigilance is the price we pay the same type. Where fruits have an 

to secure good fruit from the orchard. abundance of room on the trees, their de- 
It matters little how fine trees one may velopment is always more complete than 
have; good or even satisfactory results if they are crowded. The same 
cannot be secured unless the proper cul- tion holds true for pears and other fruits 
tivation, pruning and spraying are given that one may be planning to exhibit at a 
every year. We have found this espe- fair. 
cially true of spraying, because unless We pick up from the ground all 
sprays are applied insects and diseases peaches, apples and other fruits that 
will either kill the tree or destroy the drop from the trees. These are apt to 
fruit, or both. The fruit tree can put he diseased and a constant source of re- 
up, to a certain extent, with rather in- jnfection for fruits that are unblemished. 
different treatment as to pruning and We go over the orchard two or three 
cultivation for a short time, but it can- times a week and pick up all these fruits 
not put up with indifferent treatment as and feed them to the hogs. This we find 


proposi- 





reducing the moth population in or- | 
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Don’t expose your 
throat and lungs to this 
danger! 


WHEN you work with poisonous 
fruit sprays, guard against serious 
injury to your lungs! Don’t risk 
your health. Play safe by wearing 
a mask, 

The Willson Dustite Respirator 
for Dust and Spray gives you 
complete protection. Comfortable. 
Allows free breathing. Wear it 
when you’re treating seed—thresh- 
ing —or doing any other dusty, 
irritating work. Recommended by 
manufacturers of agricultural 
chemicals. Priced at $2.25. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to us 
direct and we will send it C. O. D. 
Address Willson Products, Inc., 
203 Washington Street, Reading, 
| Pa. WJ. Ss: 


THE WILLSON 
|'DUSTITE RESPIRATOR 
for Dust and Spray 

Baskets pls 








Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





qj 
Write for our 


sn HH 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


orcens sane Box & Basket ens Box 102New Gren: Ine. 






The SHAW Du-All Tractor 

Try it at our gist! Wizite for, Liberal, Trial 08 jer and Low 
pon » bower -—= , lene time, with jong Ibo — 
ae or Frdine ine tyes, tomgls of twin engines. 2 speeds 





pe eeeeend Sciteniog. G 
Sy tool 


Bar for hay, 
w sorCye 
linder Type 
for lawna 





regards protection from diseases and il- goes g long way toward reducing future 
sects. I have been growing fruit all MY trouble from disease and insect pests. 
life and I know the absolute necessity of We give peaches the last spraying four 
keeping up the spray schedule on all weeks before the variety ripens, using 
fruits. : either dry-mix sulphur-lime or self-boiled 
Experience has proved to me_ that lime-sulphur 
thinning will not lessen the number of We cultivate the 
pounds of fruit that we get from the eoyer crop is planted in July, using a 
trees, but it does, of course, lessen the qisk harrow for the purpose. I believe 


orchard until the 





number of individual fruits. But we get the peach orchard should be disked every 
much larger fruits, usually better in qual- ; 
ity, that look better, taste better, sell 
better, and bring more money. Where 
one has only a hundred trees or so, it is 
imperative to get the choicest fruit. In 
thinning, I wait until after the “June 
drop” has taken place. We thin our 
peaches just before the pits begin to 
harden. ‘Two weeks later we thin the 
apples. 

I thin the 


10 days or two weeks. 

Scab is the most serious disease of our 
pecans and unless controlled 
large percentage of the nuts to fail to 
open or develop. Sordeaux applications, 
we find, give good control for this and 
several other less important diseases.— 
Thomas Hooten, Texas. 


causes a 


be L. E. Longley of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., will, on April 1, become 
assistant professor of horticulture, in 
charge of floriculture and landseape gar- 
dening, at the University of Minnesota. 
He will be stationed at University Farm, 
St. Paul. 


peaches so they will 
from four to five inches apart and the 
apples from six to eight inches apart. 
With small varieties of apples, I find six 
inches apart the most profitable prac- 
tice, but with larger ones I consider eight 
inches not too much. To produce espe- 
cially fine fruit to exhibit at fairs, I 
thin so tbe fruit will be from 10 to 12 
inches apart. Of course, one does not 
want abnormally large apples to exhibit Rastus—Dis tie is supposed to be a 
at fairs, but they should be large, smooth, flamer, niggah, ’cause Ah bought it at a 


Sambo—Rastus, dat tie 
got on shuah am a flamer! 


what yo’ all 








BASKETS We manufacture 14-16 qt. Peach Baskets 
and 4 wood Hoop Bushel Hampers. 
H.R. LINDABURY & SONS, - - Burlington, N. 3. 








Beautifying the Home 
THE BOOK OF BULBS 


By F. F. Rockwell. Spring, summer and 
winter flowering bulbs are considered. The 
chapters on planning and making bulb gar- 
dens, naturalizing bulbs, propagation and 
protection from insects and diseases are full 
of practical help. Cloth, Ill., $3.00 


HARDY SHRUBS 
By Frank A. Waugh. Shrubs for every- 
body and everywhere. What shrubs to plant; 
where to plant them; when to plant them; 
how to plant: how to prune and cultivate. 
In short all about cog that any practical 
person wants to kno 


Cloth, 124 Pages, Ill, $1.25 
THE IRIS 


By John C. Wister. ‘Treatise on the his- 
tory, development, and culture of the iris. 
Presents in a clear convincing manner the 
simple requirements of this wonderful 
flower. Intensely interestin 

Cloth, 128 Panes, Ill,, $1.25 


All prices postpaid. Send orders to 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Tl, 








well developed in every respect, and of fire sale. 
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erits of the ~NCc.Yntosh 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


University of Vermont 


Agents Wanted 


South Haven 
PEACH 





HE McINTOSH APPLE. admired the grounds of Charles Reed, who said it 

and enjoyed by all. has come to be a had always done well since it came into 

great asset to New England. Although bearing, and seemed good for another 30 
originated 131 years ago, we have just years. 























ye % : aa, its extensive use in northern New Eng- 
tario, where as a seedling it was discov- | aaa Pot ae ae Th 
2 me and orchards. In fact, every large e est OFT a eaches 
Le ae a bien . orchard in Vermont has a generous quota ; ; 
fire in 1908, when a house near it burned 2 on Maman A = ae ee aoe The Greening Nursery Co., Stony Ridge Farm, 
JUS, : ' ; ey had nothing else, because Me s ichi i 
? This seedling, first called Grany. de- j.°5 profitable. Even in 1926, McIntosh Seen, SENANEAN. Dryville, Berks Co., Pa. 
11S served a better name and was renamed of the best grade from Vermont sold for Gentlemen: We are in the midst of picking South Havens 
_* — g ito Sipe aa from four-year trees, which are giving us over five baskets 
so for ealthy. n 12s, McIntosh from * : 
many Vermont orchards’ sold at prices = _ — sure are pen We are getting 20-30 cents 
ous ranging from $10 to $14, depending on above the other varieties on the market. Some of the dealers 
ous the quality, and in 1928, the variety in say it is the best tasting peach they have had this season. 
. best grades broug $ in New York 
risk ed rade yrought $11 in New York Yours very truly, 
“in gen — i 
g [he McIntosh tops the New York mar- STONY RIDGE FARM, 
ket, bringing the highest prices. Fully Per George H. Rohur, Manager. 
ator three-fourths of the apple trees set in 
Vermont during the Jast 15 years have ~ 9 B | G ° 
ou an en ale ; : : 
y been of this favorite kind. Long may it Greenin Ss Nurseries 
ble 
ve live and continue to be supreme. We owe * . . ° 
we a debt to Canada for giving the McIntosh | Born 1850: Monroe, Michigan Ae Geng 
>sh- apple to the world. | 
sty, = Samra: 
| by 
ral 
pod N O C L A I M S 
) us 
.D. 
ne., are ever made for 
ing, 


‘BLACK LEAF 40° 


(NICOTIN SULPHATE) 


that are not substantiated 


by 
” Swen EXPERIMENT STATION 
McIntosh, efter the discoverer. It was EVIDENCE 


propagated in quantity as early as 1870 
by Allen McIntosh. Now, after 57 years, 
it has come to have a place in nearly 
every commercial orchard in New Eng- 
land, it has become a standard sort for 
grower, dealer and consumer, and is 
worth millions of dollars to New Eng- 
land horticulture. 





That’s why authoritative spray schedules, such as those 
published in the February number of American Fruit 
Grower Magazine, make the same recommendations for 
the use of “Black Leaf 40” (nicotine sulphate) for pro- 
tecting orchards that the Tobacco By-Products Corp. 
itself has made for years, thru its advéftising to fruit 
growers throughout the world. 


ind. 




















Merits of the McIntosh Any recommendation which the Tobacco By-Products 
The McIntosh is well adapted to the Co. makes regarding the use of any of its products is 
cold climate in New England and other always based upon Experiment Station evidence and 
northern states. It possesses hardiness other careful tests. 
~ ee ee Control Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper, Psylla, Red Bug, 
oe a ee etc., with “Black Leaf 40,” the “Old Reliable.” Follow 
7 Wealthy and Northwestern Greening. no the spraying recommendations given by such authori- 
ve — ae of ~tg eae gh ge a ties as: 
> through the severest weather le Jas . ° P . 
— 20 years in Vermont so well as has the r O. Essig, University of Calif. : 
kets MelIntosh. Hardiness is fundamental to eonard H. Day, University of Calif. r d F 
7 any commercial variety of apples for any ag Rsmgg hag tig soguama Kills by Contact an umes 
northern state. 7. , : 
oe h would be unfair not to mention the Hamilton P. Traub, Texas Agr. Expt. Station. While the effectiveness of “Black Leaf 
superior quality of the McIntosh, un- L. M. Peairs, W. Va. Expt. Station 40” is primarily dependent upon direct 
doubtedly its greatest asset. No other va- E. A. Motz, Dept. of Horticulture, V. P. I. contact (wetting), a secondary advan- 
riety quite equals the McIntosh in white- Brooks D. Drain, Massachusetts Agr. College tage is furnished by the “gassing” 
ness and crispness of flesh, palatability Entomologist N. Y. State Expt. Station; effects of the penetrating nicotine 
i and aroma. The juiciness of its flesh And others in the February number of the fumes set free in the spraying mate- 
fairly makes the mouth water. American Fruit Grower. rial. This eco —- ppd 
It comes into tinge ha pe Ss Qe “Black Leaf 40,” introduced 20 years ago, has become un teen stan . 
1 petri lege Nieage tg ce al “ the world’s leading brand of Nicotine Sulphate. It 
gee ger A ggg Mesos pee occupies a position of unrivaled leadership in the field of Dealers Sell “Black Leaf 40” In 
are received six or seven og . — orchard, farm and garden insecticides. “Black Leaf 40” Several Package Sizes 
planting. In this regard the McIntosh protection costs but a few cents per tree. Ask YOUR 
scarcely has an equal. McIntosh trees Experiment Station. 
are often in their years of prime produc- 
i tion before Northern Spy trees and many Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp Ine wet any 
other kinds have begun to bear. ~ : 7 








Louisville, Ky. 


However, no apple is perfect and the 
McIntosh has some defects. It is likely 


to drop prematurely, it is very subject to 
scab, its endurance in storage is rather 
! limited, and it is self-sterile. But these 
weaknesses are not sufficiently serious to 
| balance its virtues. 
Forty-Year-Old Trees in New York 
McIntosh has every indication of being 40%, N Tole} di] ras 
Y! 1 long-lived tree. In August of 1928 the 0 / f) 
author of this article saw a 40-year-old 
a tree of this variety at Pern, N. Y.. on 
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What’s more... i 


Children instinctively like Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. It’s flavor—the result 
of perfect blending—satisfies young 
appetites. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
fills the urgent demand for be- 
tween-meal sandwiches, regis- 
tered by all healthy youngters. 
What’s more, it’s good for 
them. 
And now there’s a new, 
easy-to-open top on 
the Beech-Nut jar. Lift 
the edge, and it’s 
off. And it slips 
back on just 
as easily, 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


HAUCK “OneMan’ Weed Burners 


The modern, sure way to kill weeds, Use ——— 


—burn them green—stalks and seeds. rp 

vines, weeds and trash that harbor insects and 
ase. Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old meth 

or less. Used by suburban homes, road commission- 


ers, parks, country clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 
Does 4 men’s work. Has many all year uses includ- 
Jernent and tractor repairs. Free Booklet, 


ing i 
[mee 10th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


k Mfg. Co., 








Look for the large green 
sign on the roof. 





HOTEL 


FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette and First 
DETROIT 


22 stories; 900 reposeful, Servidor- 
equipped guest rooms; four restau- 
rants. All downtown Detroit practi- 
eally at the doors. Excellent rooms 
at $3, $3.50, or $4 a day; also larger, 
more richly furnished rooms and 
suites. Guests arriving by motor are 
relieved of the care of their cars by 
competent attendants. 


Maywnarp D. SmiItH, President. 
J. E. FrRaw vey, Manager. 














QUALITY CHICKS <ichstsom winter aziog.tarm 


Lc ghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons, 
A.conas. Black Jersey Giants. White W yandottes, White 
Pi; mouth Rocks, Black Minorcas : Pekin and Indian Run- 
ne} Ducks: $12.00 per 100up. Live Delivery as 
Parce Post prepaid. Hatching eggs $8.00 per 100 u 
Several breedsrabbits. Circular free. Shipments willt be 
madefrom one of our nearest associated hatcheries. 

GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 714-D, Ridgewood, N. J. 





Read the advertisements—those 
guide posts to better things 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 
Eakins Co., 462 
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Plant Annuals Now 


LOWERS, vines and shrubs can make 

the plainest, most uninteresting house 
seem lovely, and by the same token the 
lack of them can destroy all illusion of 
beauty in what may otherwise be a beau- 
tiful home. This fact is well known to 
laymen as well as to landscape artists. 
It is also a well-known fact that beauty 
in any form brings peace and enchant- 
ment into the lives of its possessors. 
Therefore, it behooves each and everyone 
of us to strive to beautify our particular 
little nook on God's footstool. 

We may not all have the means for 
beautiful evergreens and flowering shrubs, 
but we may all have such an abundance 
of flowers and vines that the more ex- 
pensive shrubs will not be missed, except 
in winter. And best of all, we may have 
this riot of beauty for a small expendi- 
ture for good seeds and some careful 
study and hard work. But we must act 
quickly if we are to get much enjoyment 
from our plantings this year, as April is 
the last advisable date for planting an- 
nuals, 


Consider Ground Space 

First of all, consider your ground space 
with special attention to type of soil. 
amount of available water, sunshine and 
shade, and the shapes, sizes and locations 
(with respect to buildings, fences, etc.) 
of flower beds. Then study a reliable 
seed catalog to ascertain the special re- 
quirements of the various flowers and de- 
termine which best fulfill your needs. 

In general, practically all annuals will 
do reasonably well under average soil 
conditions, but some will do better than 
others under certain conditions. For in- 
stance, there are flowers that thrive in 
the shade and others that require the full 
while still others can stand a dry 
and others require much moisture. 
portions of the border may need 
low flowers while others should 
be planted to tall bushes. In this way 
make your selections and then place your 
order for good quality, medium priced 
from a reliable firm. 
Plant the seeds in specially 
beds according to instructions 
type of flower. Instructions are 
the catalogs and onwthe seed 
Mark each planting so that the 
young seedlings can be identified later. 
Cultivate, weed and water the seed beds 
until the plants achieve their first or sec- 
ond set of true leaves. Then select a 
cool day and carefully transplant to their 
proper place in the flower beds and bor- 
ders. Continue the watering, feeding and 
cultivation as is needed and you will be 
rewarded for your labors a hundredfold 
in the form of lovely flowers. 

A few of the annuals which are inex- 
pensive, easy of cultivation and prolific of 
bloom include the following: stocks, zin- 
nias, marigolds (African, French and 
Dwarf), sweet alyssum, sweet peas, bal- 
sam, petunias, larkspur, cosmos (single, 
double crested, and ray flowering), pop- 
pies, clarkia, evening primrose, asters, 
ageratum, pansies, snap dragons, nastur- 
tiums (trailing and dwarf), lace flowers, 
love-in-a-mist and pincushion flowers. 


sun, 
soil 

Some 
growing 


seeds 
prepared 
seed for 
each 
given in 
packets. 


Save Seeds Yearly 


Many of these will seed themselves 
from year to year so that new seed need 
seldom be purchased. With others seed 
may be saved for the following season 
from the strongest and most beautiful 
plants of each type. Thus annuals will 
be found very inexpensive to cultivate. 

Certain of the ¢common and most fa- 
vored flowers can best be grown from 
tubers or bulbs. In such cases the only 
cost is the original purchase price of the 
bulbs or tubers as they will increase from 
year to year and your plantings will be- 
come larger and larger. You will find 
that any surplus bulbs, tubers and seeds 
may be readily exchanged with other 
growers for other kinds and _ varieties. 
Included in the bulb and tuber class are 
gladiolas, dahlias (dahlias can also be 
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By HAZEL BU 
raised from seed), Cannas and iris of 
many kinds. 

When ordering seeds, it will also pay 
to order the seeds of a few easily grown 
perennials and biennials to insure future 
bloom without such constant effort. 
Among the favored biennials are canter- 
bury bells and fox gloves. Choice peren- 


nials include delphinium, columbine (both 
long-spurred and common varieties), 
California poppies, sweet William. chrys- 


anthemum (starts from slips or roots) 
and Michaelmas daisy. 
Vines Add Beauty 
INES alone will do much to cover 


unpainted buildings, unsightly corners 
and unlovely fences. In addition, they 
iend an air of coziness and provide much 
desired shade in summer. Further, they 
may be employed for their beauty alone, 
leaving other and more ulterior motives 
out of consideration. In this group you 
may choose from purple, rose or white 
clematis, trumpet flower, cardinal climber, 
wisteria, moonflower, morning glories, ivy, 
honeysuckle, Virginia creeper, and the 
various rambler and climbing roses. 

When beauty comes in small, gayly 
decorated seed packets’ and for very 
nominal sums of money, then there is no 
excuse for tolerating ugliness. 


Make Your Kitchen Inviting 


OMETIMES we _ moderns - sacrifice 
really useful and decorative objects in 


our kitchens by our abject subservience 
to the gods of efficiency and cleanliness. 
In our passion for completely built-in 


kitchens, we lose many of the touches of 
quaintness and charm that could be ours 


We are all intrigued by pictures of 
colonial and pioneer kitchens with their 
big utensil festooned fireplaces, Dutch 
ovens. quaint cupboards, wall shelves, 
corner shelves, chimney shelves, and 
scoured work tables, not to mention the 
famed cookie jars, doughnut jars and 
bread crocks in their accustomed places, 
or the shining array of pots and pans 


hung in convenient places, or the candle- 
demi-johns, jugs and jars on their 
special shelves. These kitchens may have 
been, as their critics claim, far too large, 
with too many things exposed to the dust, 
but we must admit they were interesting, 
charming and—yes, inviting. I'm not ad- 
voeating that we go back to the pioneer 
kitchen. Far from it! My point is that 
there are certain features in the colonial 
kitchen that we could well retain in our 
admittedly more efficient aud = sanitary 
kitchens. 
Shelves Are Interesting 


sticks, 


Take the matter of shelves, for in- 
stance. Think what a boon a cleverly- 
shaped wall bookshelf would be to the 
average housewife! On it she could 


place her recipe box or boxes (they now 
advocate one box for favorite recipes and 
another for new and untried ones), stain 


removal bulletins, her chosen cookbooks, 
with possibly a low squat colorful jug 


or pottery bean pot holding a few appro- 
priate flowers. The shelf itself could be 
made of light veneer with two or three 
shelves graduated in width and fitted into 
shaped end pieces. The kitchen wall 
would form the back. The bottom shelf 
would be the widest and would therefore 
support the largest and heaviest recipe 
boxes and cook books. The wall shelf 
would be painted in one or two colors 


to harmonize with the kitchen color 
scheme. 

In addition to this utility wall shelf we 
might have one or more corner shelves 
made with triangular shaped _ shelves 
fitted into ornamentally shaped side 
pieces. This type of shelf should be tall 
and narrow rather than low and squat 
for the best effect. This, too, would be 


painted to match the other colors used 
in the kitchen or breakfast nook. Such a 
corner shelf would appropriately hold in- 
teresting bits of gay colored pottery, a 
quaint candlestick and sometimes a low 
bow! of flowers, 


April, 
rower’s “Ci fe 


We may have several of these shelves 
of different types, all open-faced, and 
gayvly painted, and charming. Still an- 
other type of shelf would be a_ plain, 
square cut, less ornamental group of two 
or three shelves with a row of small, 
shining cooking utensils hung under the 
lower shelf. Would not such a grouping 
make an effective picture without de- 
tracting in the least from the general 
efficiency of our kitchens? 


Have a Cookie Jar 


Then, what is to prevent us from mak- 
ing use of the cookie jar idea? Why not 
have a gayly painted cookie jar, bread 
crock and cake box, and keep them out 
on a shelf, drain board or work table? 
Nothing could be more decorative or en- 
ticing to old and young alike! The cookie 
jar and cake box need not always be 
kept filled, as they were in colonial days, 
but they will be found most convenient 
on baking days. It goes without saying 
that every kitchen has need for a prac- 
tical yet pretty bread box. 

Did I hear someone rise 
that her kitchen was so dark and dreary 
and hopelessly uninteresting that it was 
not worth fixing, and could not be fixed 
up anyhow? Well, if you have no im- 
mediate prospects for a new house and the 
old kitchen must serve, you might as well 
fix it up so that you will enjoy the time 
spent there, instead of being depressed 
and down-hearted. 

Try repapering the walls in a_ nicely 
patterned washable wall paper, giving the 
ceiling a fresh coat or two of calsomine, 
and the enameling woodwork 
light, agreeable color, either gay -or 
neutral in tone, depending on indi 
vidual taste. In general, we would 
say to use a warm color, such as 
orange, yellow, lettuce green, or warm 
ivory in a dark room with north exposure, 
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a a 


up to say 


some 


or such cool colors as blue, orchid, gray 
or sage green, with a touch of warm 
color, in the well-lighted kitchen. If the 


room is large and there is a quantity of 
woodwork to be painted, be sure to use 
quieter, grayed tones of the chosen colors 


if you wish the best effeet. Unmodified 

gay colors may be used in smaller rooms. 
Linoleum on Floor 

When painting the woodwork, give all 


wooden kitchen furniture, sueh as chairs, 


stools, cupboards and cabinets, one or 
more coats of enamel and see what 
magic can be wrought with paint and a 
brush. the floor is stained and worn, 


have it smoothed and padded with saw- 
dust and burlap; then lay a good quality 
of ingrain linoleum in one of the new, 
interesting patterns and colors. You will 
never cease to bless the day that your 
linoleum was laid! If you positively 
cannot afford new linoleum, you may 
have the floor smoothed and sanded, and 
then paint it, using one or more coats of 
underfinish, one or two coats of good 
floor paint and finally a coat of clear, 
colorless waterproof varnish. 

Now add the suggested “charm” 
touches, such as wall book shelves, corner 


shelves, bits of pottery carrying out your 
color scheme, and last but not least, the 


cookie jars, bread crocks and cake boxes. 
Be sure to place a comfortable yet prac- 
tical chair near the book shelf so as to 
provide a “rest nook” to be used when a 
few spare moments are available from 
everyday tasks. It might even be well to 
keep a favorite household magazine on 
the book shelf for these same spare mo- 
ments. 

Let’s not be content with uninteresting 
kitchens any longer! 


Emergency Supplies 


BLESSED by complete peace of mind 
is the housewife who maintains a 
well-stocked emergency shelf in her 
pantry. She can meet the unexpected 
luncheon, dinner or week-end with 
perfect poise and charm and without a 
trace of embarrassment, for she knows 
she has the makings of any number of 
adequate and satisfying meals in con- 


guest 
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form among her emergency sup- 
plies. The guests of such a hostess can- 
not but feel that they are really and truly 


venient 


welcome. 

The list may vary somewhat 
the various seasons of the year. 
stance, during the summer months she 
may want to increase her picnic and 
camping supplies. Then, during the win- 
ter months she may want richer foods, 
in the line of canned meats, plum pud- 
dings, mincemeat and fruit cake on hand. 
For summer, she would also greatly in- 
erease her supply of beverage materials. 
The source of part of her supplies will 
be home canning, drying and_ baking, 
while another group will consist of com- 
mercial products. The amount prepared 
at home will depend on the available sup- 
ply of raw materials, and will therefore 
in all likelihood vary from year to year 
and season to season. For instance the 
housewife may have beef to can, both in 
the form of meat and in the form of 
broth, one year and then none for several 
succeeding years. Another year she may 
have the opportunity to put up a supply 
of a favored fish. 

Emergency Supplies Listed 

Here is a list of emergency supplies 
which should prove “life-savers” in time 
of need in any home: 

Noups: Tomato, vegetable, chicken and 
«lam. 


during 
For in- 


Meats: Corned beef, chipped beef, 
boned canned chicken, bacon, ham, and 
any home canned meats available. 


Fish: Tuna, salmon, sardines, oysters, 
«rab and minced clams. 

Desserts: Marshmallows, cookies. fresh 
or in tins, pineapple (both sliced and 
grated), walnuts, dates. plum pudding, 
fruit cake, mincemeat, raisins. apples. and 
a large variety of canned fruits and jel- 
lies, 
horseradish, 


Catsup, mustard, 


tomato and chili. 


NaAUCES: 


Vegetables: Peas, string beans, lima 
beans, canned baked beans in tomato 
sance, corn, olives, pimentos, tomatoes 


and pickles. 

Netras: Eggs, cheese, crackers, butter, 
salad dressings, gelatin, fruit gelatins, 
jemous, powdered sugar, canned shredded 
oqgoanut, tapioca, spaghetti, macaromi 
and riee, 


May Modify List 
may be somewhat more ex- 
tensive along certain lines than the aver- 
housewife would want to keep on 
hand. She can study the list carefully 
and from it work out one that meets her 
own particular needs more adequately. 
No mention is made herein of the ordi- 
nary household supplies, such as spices, 
brown and white sugar, syrup, chocolate, 
cocoa, tea, coffee, cornstarch, 
flour, cereals, etc. It is taken for granted 


This list 


ave 


molasses, 


that the supply of these staples would 
be kept up in any household. 
Knife Set Useful 
OMEMAKERS who have a really 


adequate set of kitchen knives vouch 
for the fact that they are one of their 
most useful possessions. Every workman 
needs the proper tools no matter what 
his line of endeavor, and the housewife 
is no exception. One knife for all pur- 
poses is not enough. She needs several, 
each filling their special need. 

In the first place, they should all be 
of stainless steel, and of good quality so 
that they will “hold an edge.” Then each 
one should have a special place in a neat 
rack or drawer convenient to the work 
able. Some manufacturers furnish a 
suitable rack for their sets of knives. An 
adequate and practical list would include 
two paring knives, with two sizes of 
blades, two larger utility knives, a bread 
knife, short handled and long handled 
‘orks, a medium sized spatula and a large 
spatula. The housewife will find after 
she owns one that the last named article 
will be used in countless hitherto unex- 
pected ways. 

If you want to add interest to your 
work and at the same time to your final 
food products, you should add a few sim- 
ple, Inexpensive French vegetable cut- 
iers. The most useful ones would be the 
“ball” cutter, the “shoestring potato” cut- 
ter, and one that cuts rounds of vegetables 
or solid fruits, the rounds being distin- 
gznished by ridged and corrugated sur- 
faces on the two flat sides or by scalloped 


edges, 
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alaria G [ akes 


OON the voice of the mosquito will be 

heard in the land. Unwelcome as any 
mosquito, whether tuneful or dumb, must 
be, our dislike changes to positive hostil- 
ity if the insect belongs to the tribe of 
Anopheles or malaria-bearing mosquitoes. 

If you live in a blessed region where 
malaria is unknown, you may take but a 
languid interest in the causes and cure 
of this devitalizing malady. But if you 
have ever burned and shaken with chills 
and fever, you know not only the misery 
of the moment but the devitalizing re- 
sults of long continued malaria. The 
power of resistance being weakened, the 
sufferer may readily succumb to any one 
of several ordinary diseases. 


What Can We Do? 

Many persons can recall the time when 
malaria was supposed to be caused by 
miasmas that rose in warm weather from 
swamps and marshes. It is now estab- 
lished that the danger of these low wet 
spots is that they serve as_ breeding 
grounds for the malaria mosquito. Not 
only swamps and marshes, even so small 
an area as a mud puddle in a neglected 


By MARY LEE ADAMS 


rut or the rain water caught in a dis- 
carded tin can, may hatchery. 

To drain swamps and marshes effective- 
ly requires community effort or even gov- 
ernment aid, but individuals can do much. 
Every householder can watch the rain 
barrel and the water-filled vessels, how- 
ever small, Jying about the premises. 
They must either be closely covered. 
emptied or skimmed over with kerosene 
oil. Small, ornamental garden pools may 
be safely retained by the introduction of 
gold fish Whose appetite takes care of the 
mosquito eggs. 

Complete screening of houses offers 
considerable protection. If this is too 
expensive, let every bed be furnished with 
an old fashioned mosquito net. The 
temptation of these to children is great. 
Playing tent under them at the bedtime 
hour is apt to let in as many mosquitoes 
as are kept out. 


serve as a 


“Quininization” 
In the matter of personal care and cure, 
persistent dosing with quinine gives the 
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oll of C}Cuman Lif 


best results. It is recorded that in Italy, 
where a great campaign was launched 
several vears ago against this pest, the 
malaria rate was reduced from about 70 
per cent to four per cent through me- 


chanical protection and what is called the 
“quininization’” method. 

The latter should be followed under the 
advice of a physician. Quinine is a su- 
premely bitter drug and maybe the doc- 
tor. if he be kind hearted, might let you 
take vour daily ration in chocolate 
ered tablets. 


coVv- 


Airplanes Spray Poison 

The government method of spraying 
poisons from airplanes upon mosquito- 
bearing localities is utterly modern and 
interesting. The Panama canal was 
driven through at terrific cost of life. 
Much credit is due to those who used all 
the then known methods of mosquito con- 


trol. If the Nicaraguan canal project is 
carried out, it will be hovered over by 
humming wings of planes dispensing 
poison over the marshes and stagnant 
waters, killing the ‘mosquitoes and saving 
the lives of men. 




















Time to Re-tire 
Get « FISK 
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7 construction, Fisk’s 
revolutionary improvement in tire 
design, gives Fisk Tires the stami- 
na to deliver high mileage under 
gruelling farm conditions. 

This better process, exclusive 
with Fisk, does away with chafing 
cross strings in the fabric that 
cause internal heating. The fric- 
tionless Fisk careass is made of 
cord alone, preventing wear in- 

side the tire and saving 


the strength of Fisk 












Tires to resist the wear of the road. 
Because of this All-Cord con- 
struction, Fisk Tires roll easier, 
generate less heat, last longer. 
Their All-Cord process, the thicker 
tougher tread, the perfect balance 
in every part insure economical 
mileage under all conditions. 

















THE? ‘AMERICAN 
FLAG WAY TO 
FOREIGN MARKETS 


HE fast freight services oper- 

ated for the United States 
Shipping Board provide ready 
means for exporting surplus Amet- 
ican farm products. Operating 
under the American flag, these 
services bring true American effi- 
ciency to overseas transportation. 
There are 20 lines in all with a 
total of 256 ships sailing regu- 
larly from Atlantic Coast, and 
Gulf ports for all parts of the 
world. 

The speed, safety and depend- 
ability of these services have 
made them an important factor 
in the world-wide expansion of 
American industries. Every year 
they successfully carry many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of farm 
products and manufactured goods. 

For full information on either 
freight or passenger serv! 
write for free illustrated 


ices, 
bookler. 
y rv a 

PASSENGER SERVICES: Lux- 
urious passenger accommodations 
are available on the fine liners of 
the United States Lines, which 
include the famous Leviathan, 
world’s largest ship. The Amet- 
ican Merchant Lines vessels, sail- 
ing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and 
London at reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 

CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C: 











A_Powerful Tractor for Small Farms 


STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR, | 
5 





jeners, ~-* Nurseries, Fruit 


Growers and Poultrymen. 


DOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
Waiking & Riding eee 
Does Belt Work 
COMPANY 
ineapolis, Minn, 
ch 146 Cedar St., New York 


Free Catalo 


37 Years in the 
Nursery Business 
1400 Acres fertile soil in 
the heart of Ohio. Small 
fruit plants and orna- 
mentals our specialty. 
Hardy, vigorous stock, 
New Mastodon Everbearing Strawberry 
Latham Red Raspberry, finest that grows 
New Red Leaved Japanese Barberry 

New Kette Peach, best to follow Elberta 


Other varieties listed in our new Catalog No. 37P,_ 


Copy free on request 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, 0. 
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-WCodern oNCethods in 
Orchard Cf illage 


NE OF THE greatest strides in or- 
chard tillage has been the adoption of 
disk implements in place of the mold- 
board plow. The first consideration is 
the element of time saving, for in cul- 
tivating an orchard time is truly money, 
as well as in other lines of endeavor, espe- 
cially when labor is as high as it is today. 
There is many a fruit grower making 
money and taking care of a large acre- 
age almost entirely alone, except at fruit 
picking time, by using up-to-date ma- 
chinery to the best advantage. 
An ordinary tractor disk harrow makes 
an excellent tillage implement for or- 


chard work, but there are many condi- 
tions where such a machine is not effec- 
tive enough and a heavy duty implement 
is needed. There are now on the market 


some mighty fine tractor disk implements 





Deitmar B. Smith, Southington, Conn., using 


orchards, which has enabled him 
for orchard work. Some of them were 
not originally designed for orehard till- 
nee but fruit growers themselves have 
discovered their adaptability. 

The disk implement illustrated has 24- 
neh disks and is made in sizes of five 
and one-half to eight feet wide. This 
implement is capable of chopping up the 
toughest old orchard sod and disking in 
rank growths of cover crops, not only 


Inany times faster than a moldboard plow 
but much better. 

Many orchards are so 
that plow points break 
spring-tooth harrows are 
good sturdy disk machine is the only 
thing that will handle such conditions 
satisfactorily, and on such work the very 


full of stones 
continually and 
ineffective. A 


finest disks obtainable should be used, 
preferably disks with forged edges because 
the forging toughens and refines the 
grain of the metal without making it 
brittle. 

In New England there is fruit being 
grown under conditions which would dis- 
courage some of the middle-western fruit 
growers at the very start. Rocky hillsides 
which would be otherwise worthless are 
producing excellent fruit and at a hand- 
some profit. The biggest problem in car- 
ing for such orchards is that of tillage 
and special disk tools are the solution of 
the problem. 

One manufacturer of disk implements 
who has made a specialty of serving the 
needs of the fruit makes a spe- 
cial offset machine, having a gang of 
large plowing disks which reaches five or 


growers, 





tractor disk machine in his extensive 
with moldboard plows 


heavy 
to do away 
tractor. The disks 
soil may be thrown 
away from them. 
gangs of disks, one 


other throwing in, 


six feet beyond the 
are reversible so the 
towards the 
A similar tool has two 
throwing out and the 


trees or 


like half of an ordinary tractor harrow. 
This implement also enables the fruit 
grower to cultivate under low hanging 


branches where he cannot drive his trac- 
tor. Both machines are excellent for all 
general work, and are capable of cutting 
the toughest sod. Both implements are 
equipped with the “cutaway” type of disk 
which digs into and chops up the tough 
sod. These implements are made in sizes 
suitable for both the tractor owner and 
the fruit grower who = two or more 
horses.—E., R, Austin, Connecticut, 


Hle Gets a Figher 
Price and Profit 


(From Page Five) 

said it would be better for all grades to 
be honestly graded and properly packed 
and that there is a market for all the 
apples of the better grades now grown, if 
packed in a manner acceptable to the 
consumer. The Marshall Farm produces 
from 30,000 to 40,000 bushels of apples 
annually. Those not packed in the above 
described containers are packed in stand- 
ard wooden boxes. Mr. Marshall finds no 
difficulty in disposing of his entire crop 
at favorable prices, regardless of “sur- 
plus” years. 


Varieties Packed in Corrugated Boxes 


Baldwin, Wealthy, Gravenstein, Me- 
Intosh, and Delicious are packed in four 
sizes as follows: No. 4 containing 100 
apples 25g to 2% inches is labeled 2% 
inches and sells for $4. No. 3 contain- 
ing 100 apples 2% to 38% inches is labeled 
2% inches and sells for $5. No. 2 con- 





taining 75 apples 3% to 3% inches is 


labeled three inches and sells for $6. No. 
1 containing 75 apples 38% to 3% inches 
is labeled 3% inches and sells for $7. 
These prices are all f. o. b, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Shipments are made by express. 
Each variety sells at the same price. 
The difference in prices is controlled by 
the difference in the sizes of the apples. 
From what we saw it is our opinion 
the purchasers are getting their money’s 
worth in quality and quantity. The boxes 
holding 100 apples have their partitions 
arranged so that there are five rows of 
apples with five to the row, in four tiers. 
Boxes holding 75 apples have partitions 
With five rows of five to the row, in three 
tiers. These boxes are sealed with silicate 
of soda and with three-inch gummed 
paper tape. A printed label bearing the 
orchard’s name and address, the name 
of the variety of apples and the quality, 
or grade, is pasted on one end of the box. 
The size and count, or number in the 
box, are stamped on with a rubber stamp. 
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~ HAYES 


FRUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 


Only the Hayescan make “Fruit- 
Fog”’—the pest killing mist so fine 
it seeks out and soaks into every 
5 hiding place that breeds crop rob- 
bing disease. Filters into every 
nicheand crevicewhere aircan go. 
Killsgerms,disease, pests instant- 
ly. Sprays faster; needs less labor; 
thorough atomization (high pressure) 
cutssolution bills way down. Underslung 
cut-under truck makeshillside worksafe. 
50modelsfromhand totractor types. Be- 
fore you buy any sprayer, write for Hayes 
catalog. ( 
FREE. 
Address 














Mice 
Send no, mone y —just 


perial Labr., 127: 
City, 
—enough for 
on 15-Days’ 
the dollar you paid the postman (with post- 
age), 


cheerfully 


HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER CO. 








25ce plus your money 
i of if Tempto Rat 
, Killer fails to get them 
all, Not a poison. Harm 
less to anything but Rats, 
and Gophers, Pests die outside. 
your name to Im- 
3 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas 
$2.00 Farm Size pke 
only one dollar, 
is a live one left 


Mo., for a large 
200 Rats—for 


Trial. If there 


will be 
today. 


trouble, 
write 


plus 25¢ for your 
mailed you, So 








workmen 
of power witha minimumt of effort 


It's time to dust 


emtarry and be sure you have a PEERLESS 


DUST GUN to apply it with. 





It has stood the test and it is a pleasure to meet th 


owner of a Peerless. 


It is constructed of first class material by skillfu 
Scientifically designed to produce a maximum 


It brings results as low plants or medium sized trees 


are easily reached 


Write for a circular and say where you Saw this ad 


PEERLESS DUST GUN COMPANY 


5100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 











y\ TF SPRAY MATERIAL: 


TIME AND MONEY 











best features 
gun and bam- 
enabling you 
to reach every part of 
a full grown tree with 

and 


a fine mist spray, 
at the same time gain 
—~ speed and capacity of a 


large spray gun. 


With the No, 145 Angle 
Rod you can reach the 
under side of trees, use 
a fog spray at short 
distances and even break 
up the spray at the 
position. 


Light—Easy to Handle 


5% feet long with a 40° angle at the 
nozzle end. Made of brass throughout. 
Weighs only 4%, pounds. Operator has 
positive control of spray mist. Saves 
as much as 25% in spray material— 
decreases labor—increases speed, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send now for complete literature, and 
names of users—or better still, en- 
close check or money order for $11.00 
(Cc, O. D. if preferred) and try this 
great spray rod on your own trees. If 
you do not think it is worth every cent 
of the price and more, return it and 
we will refund your money. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Combines 
of spray 
boo rod, 


long 


a Write for special propo- 
sition, 
MESSMER BRASS COMPANY 








4700 So. 7th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


References: 


Established 1864 Lafayette South 
Side Bank or Dun’s 
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cA Successful Air (ooled Sorage 


(From Page Ten) 
in the outer wall. 
posed of two by four-inch strips laid one- 
half inch apart upon concrete floor joists 
or sills 16 inches high. These floor joists 
are three feet apart and run across the 
storage room from north to south. The 
cool air is taken in between these joists 
through openings along the north wall 


The false floor is com- 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


operation of this storage, as the air move- 
ment is carefully controlled and the cold 
air is required to go where it is most 
needed instead of following the path of 
least resistance. 


Humidity 


Another feature of this storage is the 
system of maintaining the required humid- 
ity. As the ground floor is of concrete. 











Fig. 3. 
air intakes below, 


into the driveway or vestibule (Figure 3). 
Hinged doors close these openings when 
not in use. 


Ventilation 


The warm air is exhausted from the 
room by means of four 26-inch motor- 
driven fans, equally spaced along the 
south wall just beneath the ceiling. The 
fans are of large capacity and move a 
great quantity of air in a short time. 


Inside the driveway shed showing the doors to the storage proper with the cold 
The pipes carrying the small nozzles are visible just within the 
openings 


artificial 
are necessary. 


means of supplying moisture 
This is accomplished by 
spraying water in a fine mist from a very 
small nozzle across each cool air intake 
opening while air is being taken in. The 
water upon the floor. 
where it is readily accessible to the air. 
The pipes carrying 
Visible in Figure 3. just inside the cool 
air openings. The pressure for forcing 
the water through these nozzles is) sup- 


eXCOSS collects 


these nozzles are 
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Fig. 4. 


holding the fruit. As the fruit is being 
stored, the space along the north side or 
front of the room is filled first, working 
from front to rear instead of filling the 
back part of the room first. Rectangular 
metal sheets that fit snugly across the 
space between the false floor sills are in- 
serted through the cracks in the false 
floor immediately back of each stack of 
fruit in such a way that the air channel 
is closed at that point. This is done to 
force the cold air to come up about the 
stack of fruit instead of flowing along 
the ground floor until it is past the fruit 
and then rising to the fan by the most 
direct and least obstructed route. The 
manner in which this ventilating system 
operates is illustrated diagramatically in 
Figure 4. This practice is perhaps the 
Most essential factor in the successful 


Diagram illustrating how the air movement is controlled in order to force the 
air up about the fruit 


tem costing less than $100. This system 


is automatic; when the water is turned 


on, the motor automatically starts to 
run, thus Keeping a uniform pressure ‘at 
all times. 


The ceiling of the storage room is made 





of Celotex nailed to the bottom of 10-ineh 
floor joists. 
of tongue and groove material one inch 
thick. No insulation is used between the 
joists, as an building 
makes this practically unnecessary. 


enclosed above 

The cost of converting the basement of 
this building into a storage was approxi- 
mately $2000, the work being done by 
regular employees. supervised by hired 
carpenters. This building has given great 
satisfaction and has proved to be a good 


The floor above the joists is | 
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YOU 


STILL HAVE TIME 
But 


You must act at once—if you want 
to grasp an outstanding publishing 
merger investment opportunity 


This will probably be the final announcement to 
appear in the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAG- 
AZINE in connection with one of the most important 
consolidations of leading business and trade journals 
which has taken place during the past few months, 
under the direction of the 


AMERICAN BUSINESS JOURNALS, Inc. 


In the advertising columns of previous issues of 
this publication you were informed that the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE was to be in- 
cluded as one of the important units of a merger em- 
bracing a substantial number of important magazines. 

Now you will be no doubt interested to learn that 
your magazine has been consolidated with seven other 
representative periodicals, named below, to form the 
nucleus of an aggregation of trade, technical and class 
journals. 


The first opportunity 


to participate in the future profit possibilities arising 
out of benefits which should accrue through this im- 
portant merger in the publishing industry will be 
offered to subscribers to your publication and the 
other magazines involved in the consolidation, in- 
cluding the following: 


Highway Engineer & Contractor American Produce Grower 
American Machine & Tool Engineering World 

Record Power Transmission 
Concrete Products Vamos Corporation (Print- 
Elite Styles Magazines ing Plant) 


The brokers, A. Ellis & Company, have prepared a 
bulletin giving full particulars regarding this oppor- 
tunity to participate in an enterprise that forms a 
logical step in the march of progress. 


Use the coupon attached 


in requesting your copy of the bulletin—without obli- 
gation, of course. The brokers will mail you the de- 
tails of what they earnestly believe should prove to 
be a profitable investment. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


MESSRS. A. ELLIS & COMPANY, 
General Motors Building, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me 

AMERICAN BUSINESS JOURNALS, Inc. ° 

in the AMERICAN 
a subscriber. 


at once bulletin giving complete details about the 


without obligation to me in accordance with your offer 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, to which publication I am 
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ITH THE OPENING of spring, 

1929 fruit prospects were becoming 
more definite. The severe February freeze 
in the Pacific Northwest probably caused 
some damage to orchards in that region. 
During early March apricots, plums, 
prunes, cherries and pears were in full 
bloom in California. Growers in that 
state were expecting one of the driest 
years for some time; rainfall was badly 
needed, especially in northern California. 
There was a rather general feeling that 
the 1929 crops of some kinds of fruit 
would not equal the production of last 
year. Danger from a spring freeze was 
not yet past. 

March markets for most fruits, except 
apples, were slightly lower than the 
month before. The supply of apples and 
citrus fruit was much greater than a 
year ago. Combined shipments of the 
important fruits and vegetables at the 
opening of March had increased to an 
average of 2575 cars daily. 


Heavy Output of Pears 


Although the 1928 pear crop was not 
quite so large as that of 1926, carlot 
movement has been very nearly as great 
as shipments from the 1926 crop. Some 
25,200 cars of pears were shipped two 
ago, whereas movement for the 
season now ending has exceeded 24,300 
cars, and small quantities are still mov- 
ing out of storage. From the short crop 
of 1927, only 18,750 cars were marketed. 
California has shipped fully 11,000 car- 
loads from last year’s production, some 
of these, of course, going to canneries. 
Washington’s output has exceeded 5800 
and Oregon’s 4400 cars. The only other 
state shipping more than a thousand car- 
loads of pears is New York, with a total 
of about 1575. <As a general rule, car- 
lot movement of this fruit accounts for 
about half the total crop, while local con- 
sumption, waste, canning and _ other 
processing accounts for the other half. 

A co-operative organization of fruit 
growers at one of the leading shipping 
points in California has reported “the 
largest year in its history.” This organ- 
ization packed 398,000 boxes and 1030 
half-boxes of pears during the 1928 sea- 
son. The regular packing charge is 55 
cents. Of this amount, 26 cents goes for 
the material required for a 50-pound box, 
16 cents for labor costs, and four cents 
for office expense, light, power and de- 
preciation. The sum of five cents is de- 
ducted for a withholdings fund, and four 
cents is being refunded to growers, re- 
ducing the actual packing costs to 46 
cents per box. 

Texas is not usually considered an im- 
portant pear state, and yet the estimated 
farm value of its 1928 crop was $488,000, 
which was exceeded only by California, 
Washington, Oregon, New York, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. One 
association of growers at Ysleta, Texas, 
handled more than 106,000 field boxes of 
Bartlett pears during its last business 
year, and this fruit sold for an average 
of $1.50 per box. Trade expansion has 
been rapid during the past five years of 
this organization’s history. 


seasons 


Apples Selling Higher 


Movement of apples from the state of 
Washington became extremely active dur- 
ing late February and early March and 
was at that time exceeding 200 cars a 
day. Holdings in the Pacific Northwest 
have been heavy this winter. As the sea- 
son rapidly approaches an end, it is neces- 
sary to get this fruit into consumptive 
channels. The Potomac Valley season is 
about finished, and western New York 
was hardly expected to ship by rail more 
than 4500 carloads of apples after March 
1. Holders of Baldwins were optimistic 
as to the spring market. They were ask- 


ing $2 per bushel for U. S. No. 1, 2% 
inches up, Baldwins. The f. 0. b. price 
of best barreled stock was $5.50-$6. 
The Pacific Northwest quoted Extra 
Faney. medium to large Winesaps at 


| $1.75-$1.90 per box, while Delicious ap- 


| proached $2.75-83. 


City prices on nearly 


all apples were firm to slightly higher. 
Demand has been rather moderate, and 
no sensational developments are expected 
during the remainder of the season. 

Once the effects of the extremely cold 
weather in Europe are overcome, when 
market activity has been fully restored, 
the wind-up of the apple export season is 
expected to be favorable. By reason of 
the exceptionally low temperatures, espe- 
cially on the Continent, fruit accumulated 
at port cities and, in some cases, could 
not even be unloaded from ships. Trad- 
ing was almost at a standstill, for a 
while. However, American apples should 
yet have a good chance, in view of the 
light crops in New Zealand and Austra- 
lia. Prospective total exports of apples 
and pears from that general region are 
only 2,700,000 boxes, or just about half 
what they were a year ago. Of that total, 
the United Kingdom may receive 1,530,- 
000 boxes and the Continent 1,052,000. 
The continental market for western 
Australia fruit is rapidly expanding. 
This season exports from the New Zea- 
land-Australia area to the Continent may 
be 35 per cent of the total export ship- 
ments, whereas last season they were 
only 18 per cent of the total. 

In spite of the accumulated supplies in 
continental ports, the Hamburg auction 
showed strength about March 1. Best 
barreled apples from Virginia and New 
York were ranging $7.40-$10, and Wash- 
ington boxes sold at $2.75-$4.50. These 
prices are considerably higher than those 
reported on the Liverpool auction at the 
same time, but improvement was ex- 
pected in British markets as soon as more 
favorable weather prevails. Total exports 
of United States and Canadian apples to 
March 2 were 38,281,334 barrels and 9.- 
723,853 Boxes, compared with 1,900,117 
and 4,734,138 respectively by the same 
time last season. Three new export mar- 
kets were added to the list of foreign 
countries receiving apples from the 
Yakima Valley of Washington, namely, 
China, Mexico and the Philippines. 


March Storage Holdings 


On March 1, the commercial cold stor- 
age plants in United States reported on 
hand 1,125,000 barrels, 7,973,000 boxes 
and 2,175,000 bushel baskets of apples. 
Combined holdings under refrigeration 
were about 22 per cent heavier than a 
year ago but were five per cent below the 
average stocks of the last five seasons. 
The supply of barreled apples in cold 
storage was one-third greater than last 
spring but was 43 per cent below the 
average figure for March 1. Boxes were 
13 per cent more plentiful than in 1928 
and 10 per cent above average. Of the 
8,000,000 boxes still on hand, 5,000,000 
were held in Pacific Coast states. Bushel 
baskets were 42 per cent above the hold- 
ings of March 1, 1928, and 92 per cent 
greater than the average for the last 
five years. 


Citrus Movement Active 


Considerable trouble was being expe- 
rienced in California and Florida from 
the dropping of citrus fruit. Windstorms 
added to the frost damage in California. 
Florida fruit was being rushed to market 
at the rate of 175 cars of oranges, 110 
cars of grapefruit and 50 cars of mixed 
citrus each day. California was  ship- 
ping 200 cars of oranges daily during 
early March. Total grapefruit shipments 
were 5845 cars in excess or 34 per cent 
ahead of last season’s corresponding 
record. Oranges showed an excess of 11,- 
550 cars or 37 per cent over the 1928 
total to March 10, and movement of 
mixed citrus fruit was running 1400 cars 
or 24 per cent ahead of last year’s total 
to the same date. Lemons, with an ex- 
cess of 1660 cars, have registered the 
greatest percentage increase, or TO per 
cent over last season’s early record. 

Citrus fruit consumption probably has 
been increased this season as a result of 
advertising campaigns in connection with 
epidemics of influenza. This sickness has 
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Index to Advertisements 


——_— 


The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“ read Your Advertisement in 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE.” 


Consult also the CLASSIFIED DE- 
PARTMENT (self indexed), on this 
page. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Oakland Motor Car Co.....ceeeeees 9 

Nash Motors Co..... Caeeeveee pecee ce 

Willys-Overland, INnC...+-eeeeeeeees | 
AUTO TIRES 

Fisk Tire Co., IMC...-.esecccocccces 21 


AUTO TRUCKS 
Motor Car Co. 
Harvester 


.Second Cover 
Company.. 15 


Chevrolet 
International 


BATTERIES 
National Carbon 


BUSINESS CHANCE 


Bee. CO. 5 oc din v0.0.0 6s ce aseccwee 20 
CHICKS 
Glen Rock Nursery......cceeseesee 20 
FERTILIZER 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
BUTGRR. 05 vc theses ceed essere ces 2 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter........-. 20 
FRUIT PACKAGES 
H. R. Lindabury & Sons.........+- 18 
Pierce-Williams Company........+. 18 
New Albany Box & Basket Co...... 18 
HOTELS 
Hotel Fort Shelby.......cccossecce 20 
INSECTICIDES 
Sherwin-Williams Co...... Third Cover 
General Chemical Co.......+eeeeee. 17 


Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co.. 16 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem. Corp. 19 
Grasselli Chemical Co.........++... 14 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
A. Ellis & Co., Inc.......... sepeas ae 
INSULATING MATERIAL 
Celotex Co..... Vebavenes cossesccese 20 
NURSERY STOCK 
Greening’s Nurseries..... 


W. N. Scharff’s Sons.....ccecsccees 22 
Daniels Nursery Co.....ssceeeeeeeee 16 


RAT KILLER 
Imperial Laboratories..........-.+++ 22 
SMOKERS’ SUPPLIES 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co..Back Cover 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Willson Products, Inc........6+.-05 18 
Messmer Brass Co....... Sues thake 22 
Peerless Dust Gun CO.....0..eeee0% 22 
Hayes Pump and Planter Co...... + an 
Friend Mfg. Co......... rere re cy Pee 
Field Force Pump Co....... Saienes. ae 
SPRAY HOSE 
Quaker City Rubber Co........ seen ae 
TILLAGE TOOLS 


American Fork and Hoe Co........ 18 


TRACTORS 
Caterpitiar Tractor C0... ..scccecss 4 
American Farm Machine Co........ 16 
CGI PEs BO vec aevndsvesecvs cece 12 
Sa Se Willvcewebsstevews shea es 18 
Walsh Tractor Co........ th eeeces so 28 
Standard Bngine Co......cscesssceae 22 
Cleveland Tractor Co...... coevcocs A 
TRANSPORTATION 
U. S. Shipping Board Merchant 
PG SE ae. na:809:04.0 ths aN edie ee ee 22 
WATER SYSTEMS 
Dy. Me. POVOTS EB BO. Clin iciceccce 16 
WEED BURNERS 
Ss ee ee ee 20 














AMERICAN FRUIT 


prevailed in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, as well as in America. In 
some of the foreign markets, demand for 
citrus has been greater than that for 
apples. Good Florida grapefruit was 
selling on the Liverpool, England, auction 
at $4.15-$5.10 per box, and California 
oranges at $6.60. The British orange 
market was strengthened by smaller sup- 
plies than usual from Spain and Jaffa. 


Many Florida Strawberries 


Florida has had a very active berry 
season. During the latter part of Febru- 


ary, average daily shipments were about | 


50 cars, but by the first week of March, 
the average decreased to 35 cars a day. 
In addition to the earliest less-than-car- 
load movement, about 1200 straight cars 
had been forwarded by March 10, com- 
pared with 200 during the same _ period 
last year. These strawberries were job- 
bing in city markets on ‘a quart basis at 
25 to 45 cents. The Plant City district 
of Florida has had a prosperous season, 
and now movement is getting under way 
in Louisiana and Texas. 





New Jersey Growers 
Win Judgment 


Asuit that is said to establish a prece- 

dent in cold storage claims was won 
by fruit growers in the Gloucester county 
(New Jersey) circuit court on February 
$8. The action was against a New Jersey 
cold storage company and involved close 
to $100,000 in claims of 12 fruit growers 
who had 100,000 baskets of peaches spoil 
in storage during a period of glut. 

The first suit was in the nature of a 
test case. It was brought by Edward E. 
Miller, a fruit grower, for the loss of 
16,225 baskets of peaches. <A jury of 
nine men and three women awarded him 
a verdict of $7,973.57, while the storage 
company was given an award of $750 for 
storage charges. 

Many fruit growers and cold storage 
men attended the trial, which lasted nearly 
four days. It was testified that during 
a period of glut in the market in the late 


summer of 1927 the growers prevailed 
upon the storage company to open its 


large cold storage plant in order that the 
peaches might be held for a_ higher 
market. Virtually all of the fruit spoiled, 
the growers claim. 

The basis of the suit was that the cold 
storage company was negligent in not 
maintaining a proper temperature for the 
preservation of the fruit. For the de- 
fense, a form of contract was presented 
which all the growers had signed. In it 
the company set forth that it would not 
be responsible for any loss of perishable 
products nor for maintaining any certain 
temperature in its plant. 

The court instructed the jury to de- 
termine if there had been any proof pre- 
sented of negligence in carrying out the 
contract. The storage company is ex- 
pected to appeal to the higher courts.— 
J. G. Sholl, New Jersey. 





Pee " i Ly) OR ao ee 
Use Care with Blasting Caps 
FARMERS, fruit growers, and all 

others who use blasting caps in connec- 
tion with explosives, are asked to take 
special care to see that no blasting caps 


are left about where children can find 
them. During the past year approxi- 
mately 500 children were maimed or 


crippled as a result of explosions of blast- 
ing caps which they picked up where they 
had been left by careless workmen. In 
some cases children were killed. 
Statistics gathered on accidents of this 
nature show that about 80 per cent of 
them occur in rural or semi-rural dis- 
tricts. Blasting caps seem to have a 
fascination for boys, who try to explode 
them by hammering, picking, or throwing 
them into bonfires. Numbers of cases at 


law have resulted from the injuries sus- 
tained by boys. Parents have sued and 
obtained damages against companies and 


individuals who have been responsible for 
leaving blasting caps carelessly about. 
But above all, this carelessness takes a 
serious toll of the children of the country, 
because it results in loss of eyes, hands, 
limbs and other injuries which unfit them 
for useful occupations in later life. 





When fruits are eaten raw none of the 
vitamin content is lost. 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 

BIG PAY EVERY DAY TAKING ORDERS FOR 
dress shirts, work shirts, pants, overalls, 
sweaters, underwear, hosiery, pajamas, playsuits, 
Experience unnecessary. Outfit free. Nimrod Co., 
Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


FUR RABBITS E 
BIG MONEY ‘WITH CHINCHILLA 
Real Money Makers. Write for facts. 
Ranch, Denver, Colorado. 





MAKE 
Rabbits. 
846 Conrad's 


NURSERY STOCK 











$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 

tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No launder- 
ing. Sample free. 3estever, 666 Irving Park 
Station, Chicago. 





WE PAY $145 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and 








stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

MAKE $10 EVERY DAY INTRODUCING NEW 
automatic window washer. Amazing inven- 
tion. Send for free sample offer National 
Industries, 67 E, Lake, Dept. 194, Chicago. 


$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO DEMON- 





strate and take ten orders daily direct from 
motorists. Amazing magnetic trouble light. Sticks 
anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. Write for 
demonstrator and particulars. Magno, Beacon 





Bldg., 


Dept. 144, Boston, Mass. 





BEES : = _- 
BEES NEEDED IN YOUR ORCHARD—IF YOU 








want the largest and best quality fruit, you 
must have bees to pollinate the blossoms, Bees 
often more than double the crop. They are easy 
tu keep and yield a good profit in honey alone, 
Let us tell you how to start right Ask for our 
free booklet, ‘‘Bees and Fruit."" The A. I. Root 
Company, 512 Liberty St., Medina, 01 (Oldest 
and largest bee-supply house in 











DUSTERS—FOR SALE eee 

TWO NIAGARA DUSTERS FOR SALE—ALMOST 

good as new. Bargains. Cory Orchards, Cory, 
Ind, 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 
“BOOK OF 1000 BARGAINS,” STROUT'S CATA- 
log of Farms, just out! 154 big pages, alive 
with interesting news, pictures and property de- 
scriptions throughout 21 states Farms making 
money, assuring 2 wholesome, independent living. 
Lovely country homes, or business chances, at 
prices astonishingly low. Save weeks of looking, 
and months of your savings. Write today for 
this free catalog to Strout Agency, 255-AY-Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 
FOR SALE—475-ACRE FRUIT FARM IN OHIO'S 
famous “Island District.’’ 18,000 bearing trees 











YOUNGBERRIES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 





free. $5600 from 4% acres 1 year old l’lants 
from us of this marvelous new type berry now 
growing in 20. states, Acme Berry Gardens, 
Chino, Calif 
APPLE ANI ACH , AND UP; 
grape vines, : best Catalog free 
of fruits, berries and ornamentals. Benton 
County Nursery, Box 500, Rovers, Ark 
DANIEL’S RED DUCHESS—THE MOST PROFIT- 
able early red apple. Catalog free. Daniel's 
Nursery Co., Long Lake, Minn. . 


PEACH TREES 4C. APPLE 6C IN HUNDRED 
he 













lots. Cherry, pear, plum, shrubs, Catalog free 
Leo H. Graves, Farina, Il. 
pam xs RE: 
BUDDED NUT TREES HARDY NORTHERN 
varieties, early and = prolific bearers of 
thin shelled nuts Catalog free. Indiana 
Nursery, Route B, Rockport, Ind 








ce ae 
EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS—FRKOSTPROOP 





cabbage: Waketields, Copenhagen, Golden Acre 
Flat Duteb, Bermuda onions, beets, lettuce. Post 
paid: 100, 40¢; 500, $1.25; 1000, $2.25. Collect 
1000, $1.00; 5000, $4.50. Tomato plants: Earliana, 
Bonny Best, Baltimore. Postpaid: 100, 50¢; 500, 
$1.50; 1000, $2.50. Collect: 1000, $1.75 HOH), 
$7.50. Write for prices on potato, pepper and egg 
plants. Carefully packed, varieties labeled, de- 
livery guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany 
Ga. 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRY PLANTS, ONLY $2 
hundred, $15 thousand, Strong, bealthy, state 





inspected. Order today from this ad. Charles 

Ric kart. Box No. 52, Rosedale, Kansas 
NEW SOIL SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. STRAW- 
berries (Mastodons), blackberries, raspberries, 
shade trees, shrubbery, bulbs Reasonable prices, 

Cloverleaf Nursery, Three Oaks, Mich. 
100 GENUINE MASTODON. $1.85; 250, $3.75. 
free. Edward Lubke, New Buffalo, 


Catalog 
ich. 














M 

PAY THE POSTMAN. SEND NO MONEY. 
Frostproof cabbage and onion plants. Leading 
varieties, 500, 65¢; 1000, $1.00. Albany Plant 
Co., Albany, Ga. 

















6000 grapes, 5200 2-4 year trees Some farm STSTE VEIT WEY TNE TSAR 7 << a 
land and hunting marsh. Excellent roads and| BERMUDA ONION PLANTS—GROW BIGGER 
marketing facilities. Good schools, churches and} ,_@nd_better onions. — Frostproof. — Postpaid: 200, 
summer vacation facilities. Address V. H. Davis, | 99¢: 900, $1.00; 1000, $1.75. Port Mellinger, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. North Lima, Ohio. 
OR SALE—SEVENTY-SEVEN ACRE FRUIT % UFF LEGHORNS | 

arm near Johnston City, .. twenty-five hun- ah ; a 6p NELICR CG +r Pa ET A Tart 
dred bearing peach trees; also vineyard; part of “ne ere hous. pa coger Po sneer So gee 
oe aun’ ee Address A. L. Fowler, stock. Catalog. Hazzard (Strain) Farms, Route 
rustee, Marion, Bits 5-C, Greenfield, Ind. 





iS FROM 
25300 young 


FRUIT FARM 2 MII 


40 ACRE J 
Near resort lakes. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 

















trees, bearing. Priced right for quick sale ac- 
count ill health. William Weinberg, 8538 Beach 
Ave., Chicago. 
FARMS WANTED 
CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY, FARM, BUSI 
ness or residence. No matter where located. 
Free information. International Realty Co., 
Ford Bldg., Detroit. 
WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
farm for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, Box 68, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale for spring delivery. O. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wis. 











SEEDS" aie 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, ONION PLANTS, 
oil emulsion for dormant spray. McCarty Seed 
Compeny. 
ASPARAGUS 








SEED (WASHINGTON RUST- 




















proof), $1.50 lb., 10 Ibs. or more, $1.25. Harold 
Black, Adrian, Mich. 
SONG POEM WRITERS ad 
SONG POEM WRITERS. “REAL’' PROPOSI- 
tion. Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 N. Keystone, 
Chicago. 
TOBACCO 
LEAF TOBACCO—GOOD SWEET CHEWING, 3 
Ibs., Oe; 5, $1.25; 10, $2.00. Smoking, 3 Ibs.. 


600; 3, 90c; 10, $1.50. Tnited Maytield, 


Kentucky. 


Farmers, 








“Brooks’ “Fruit Spot” Cost $1,000,000 


(From Page Nir) 

of July. The incubation period is long. 
consequently it will be useless to spray 
after the first appearance of the disease. 
The spray must accompany the infection 
period. We know, too, that the fungus 
enters the apple through the lenticel, the 
small breathing pore. The fungus does 


not go deep. Later in the season these 
pores close somewhat. 

There are two ways in which fungi- 
cides might be effective. If the applica- 


tion is made during the period in which 
the fungus is infecting, we can expect to 
kill it before it gets into the apple. But 
if we miss this period, the only thing that 
ean do any good is a penetrating fungi- 
cide. We find. too, at the outset, that 
both sulphurs and coppers will kill the 
fungus, but we also know that sulphurs 
often fail. They sometimes control abso- 
lutely, as dfd our sulphur and dry lime- 
sulphur dusts last year in southern Ohio, 
as reported in the February AMERICAN 
FRuIT GROWER MAGAZINE. 

The explanation for such contradiction 
seems to be this: If sulphurs are timed 
properly, that js, applied during the in- 


fection period, théy will control, and 
since they cannot be expected to pene- 
trate to any extent, control cannot be ex- 
pected if they are applied after the fungus 
has penetrated the apple. 

On the other hand, copper not only con- 
trols at the initial infection, but may be 
expected to penetrate the lenticel, espe- 
cially before it is entirely closed. Copper 
sprays are therefore usually effective. Re- 
gardless of the fact that many sulphur 
tests have been successful, that material 
is not and cannot be as reliable as copper. 
Our experience has shown that a two to 
three-week spray with a 2-4-50 Bordeaux 
is the best bet. Possibly, this will be 
slightly altered when results are obtained 
from our elaborate program which is to 
be carried out in southern Ohio this year 
if we have “Brooks’ Spot.” 


Laid Up 
“You don't well.” 
“No, I have just been unconscious for 
eight hours.” 
“Heavens! What was wrong?” 
“Nothing—I was just asleep.” 


look 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE will pay Five Dollars for the photo 

selected each month as the PRIZE PHOTO, and will pay One Dollar each for 

other photos not receiving the prize money but which we are able to use. Send 

your photo, illustrating anything of interest to the fruit grower, with a short 

item telling the FACTS about the picture. Address photos to the Editor, If 
not suitable for our use, your photo will be returned. 
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This shredding machine, hooked to a_ trac- 

tor, disposes of grape prunings in short 

order in Fresno county, California. The 

brush is chopped up fine and buried under’ In the Barnes Brothers Orchards, Connecticut, a special tractor orchard disk plow works ; cond 
the soil, which receives a thorough working close to the trees where ordinary implements will not reach. The soil in this old peach Calvin Mauzey, aged 18 months, appears = 

: 2 ‘ entirely satisfied with the prospects for a = TI 

in the operation orchard is very heavy clay loam with many stones good crop from this Golden Delicious tree — 

on his father’s Kansas farm err 

with 
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O' 
These five McIntosh apples were grown on = 
According to A. F. Vierheller, Maryland Horticulturist, who describes this outfit in an article in this a tree in its oo peggy exhibited at the relie! 


What happened to Lizzie? 
issue, only a radio is lacking to make it complete. If the operator, Lloyd Balderston, starts downhill with the outfit, he'll either College Fruit Show at the University of : 
Vermont. Photo sent by Prof. M. B. | sount 


have to sit down or get another foot somewhere with which to operate the brake. (PRIZE PHOTO) Cummings 
f posec 
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aged two bushels per tree and sold at $1.50 Zimee grape Growers catimate the welsht of stapes on this, Concord vine srown by It i 


per bushel in the orchard would figure out to 5% to 6% tons to the acre, an entirely possible yield. And a & and i: 
profitable yield i N. Ha 














Waker and Harland Button picking the 
first crop from their father’s three-year-old 
peach orchard, Kentucky. The trees aver- 
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Ralph Sundquist, Washington, believes it’s 

easier to pull pipe for a stationary spray 

plant through the zround with a subsoiler 

and tractor than to dig a ditch. See article 
in this issue. (PRIZE PHOTO) 











orchard, and has resulted in clean foliage and fruit A. 











A W. N. Searff, Ohio, finds that dusting as a supplement to spraying has given very satisfactory control in this 20-year-old apple 
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